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THE AUTHOR. 

T HERE can be no doubt that the Reader 
will readily and candidly admit, the 
Author of the Jockey Club is intitled to pre¬ 
eminence of fituation in this Anfwer to his 
books. He has a claim, by the provocation 
he has given, to ftand at the head of the lift. 
He who has fo largely libelled others, by the 
moft unpardonable falfehoods, muft expedt a 
difplay of his own character. But contrary 
to the example he has offered, he fhall not be 
B pourtrayed 
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pourtrayed in falfe colours, nor in language 
unfounded in truth. He fhall be reprefented 
exactly as he is, 

"Nothing extenuate, 

Nor fet down aught in malice. 

He fhall be exhibited in terms of thd 
ftricteft truth. He who fays what he plcafes, 
fhall hear what he does not like. 


There are whom Heaver, has Hefs'il with fieri of wit. 

Yet want as much a gait: to manage it. Pope. 

There is no character to whom this motto 
could be more properly applied. It was faid 
of Sixteen-String-Jack; and other notorious 
characters of the fame ftamp, that they were 
only half made ; or, as Shakefpear fays, 
“ they were made by one of Nature’s jour- 
“ neymen, that had not been an hour at the 
“ tradeThat is, in the Shandean deferip- 
tion, the clock had not been wound up, the 
weights had not their proper dratight, nor the 
wheels their full velocity; fo the homunculus 
was not electrified but affeCted, not at the 
birth, but at the origin. This is the beft apo¬ 
logy that can be made for a non-defeript ani* 

mal 
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mal of the human form. PoiTefTed of fenle 
without difcretion, of learning without im¬ 
provement, of language without veracity— 
lucb a man may be as deftitute cf any good 
quality, as amply endowed with every bad 
one." Agreeable to this idea, Pope altered his 
diflich, fome years afterwards, thus; 

Tier' ere Hfever, is re it hes hern przf:rf: y 

Yet -jcer.t c: ir.^ch i: :~rr. it t: it: z t e. 

This cafe has been exemplified, in the fuper- 
lative degree, in a man, whole talents are not 
contemptible, but whofe principles are deteft- 
able ; who never fpeaks three words, but two 
of them are falfe ; who never receives a fa¬ 
vour, but he ungratefully abufes the donor; 
who never makes a promife, but with an in¬ 
tention to deceive; who never makes an en¬ 
gagement, but with a defign to break it; who 
has betrayed every confidence with which he 
has been entrufted ; who has robbed his 
friends, cheated his creditors, repudiated his 
wife*, and libelled all his acquaintance. 

He received his education at Eton, where, 
from his particular neatnel's and attention to 

* Mr. Jckyil css tie beft acccuc: cf this trszihctica. 

B a the 
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the furniture of his head, he was known by 
the happy appellation of Loitfe ; and at Cam-- 
bridge, the beauty of a fallow face, enriched 
with variegated pimples, gained him the ad¬ 
ditional name of the Ripe Whitlow. 

Thus diftinguifhed he came to Newmarket; 
and foon made himfelf as confpicuous by the 
purity of his principles, as the elegance of his 
perfon. On the turf his confederates could 
not trull him ; and at the hazard-table he 
never trufted fortune. He pradlifed every 
manoeuvre, and fnatched at all advantages. 
When he -won, he was rude and prefling to 
receive—when he loft, he always difputed the 
debt, and never paid but upon compulfion : 
For it is upon record, that the law, difqualify- 
ing defaulters from ftarting horfes until the 
payment of former Hakes, had its origin from 
his tardinefs. Unable to keep his ground on 
the courfe, he fled to France ; and being en¬ 
amoured of a lady at Paris, he made pro- 
pofals to her, and purchafed the poflefllon of 
her charms with a forged draft * ; then left 
her to think on what had paft, and figh 
alone. 

* Lord Barrymore can explain this- 

A fo- 
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A foreign climate no longer fuiting 
our hero, he repaired to London ; and re¬ 
futed, occafionally, at his creditors plealure,- 
in Newgate, in the Fleet, and in the King’s 
Bench. FFis conftant occupation in thei'e re¬ 
tirements, was to write begging letters to the 
members of the Jockey Club, and in the moll 
humilitating ftyle to fuppiicate their bounty. 

- Mr. Charles Fox, who is perhaps one of 
the beft-natured men in the world, made 
known his fituation to- the Jockey Club at 
Ne\ymarket, and recommended, with his ir- 
refiftibie force, an immediate relief. The 
filver plate went round, and two hundred and 
thirty guineas were collected, and fent to him 
in the King’s Bench Prifon : And other ap¬ 
plications were repeatedly fuccefsful. For all 
which, his gratitude has difplayed i tie If in a 
general libel on the whole focicty. 

Copies of thefe libels he has occafionally 
fent to lcveral ladies ; fome of whom have 
deprecated his menaces, with prefents of 
Bank paper. Thus, by the fale of his libels, 
and the purchafe of his hlcnce, he boafts that 
he has levied on the Public upwards of five 

thoufand 
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thoufand pounds. This is his laft ad ; and 
if the affair of the draft had been wanting, 
it is fufficient to fet the feal to his charader. 

In a word, he has lived in a regular viola¬ 
tion of the laws of juftice, honefty, friend- 
fhip, gratitude, and every moral obligation. 
He is detected where he is not defpifed ; and 
fhould the fecond figning of a name, not his 
own, confign him to the fate he has once 
efcaped and long deferved, the only regret 
would be, that a life of fuch profligacy had 
not fooner ended in a death of ignominy. 


'Trahit fua qtie?nque voluptas. 


Say, why does-bear the Loufe’s name ? 

I lls habits and his practice are the fame. 

The natural Loufe, by powerful inftin£t led, 
Finds peace and plenty in the fchool-boy’s head. 
Loufe —— follows the fame occupation. 

Lives on the heads of folks in higher ftation, 
Heads of the Jockey Club, and of the nation*. 


* Morning Poll, May 7, 1792. 


THE 
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THE KING. 

0 T one of the prefent fovereigns of 
Europe has been treated by their fub- 
je£ts with fo much rudenefs as his Majefly 
of Great-Britain. Nobody can fay that the 
people of thefe ifiands do not enjoy liberty, 
when fuch pamphlets as the Jockey Club can 
be daily pubiifhed with impunity. But it is 
not in the pens of Wilkes, Junius, or the 
writer of the Jockey Club, to injure his Ma- 
jefty’s benign and benevolent character. It 
is not by the praife, or the (lander, of fuch 
men, that a character, fo tranfcendent in 
virtue, fo free from every kind of vice, can 
in any degree be afFeCted. 

Whatever Lord Bute’s defers in politics 
may have been, he certainly inftilled into his 
royal pupil the pureft notions of virtue and 
religion. Lord Bute is now dead; therefore 
this fmall tribute of juftice to his memory 
cannot be called interested. No perfon has 
ever performed the duties of a father and a 
hufband, with more e7caCtnefs and punctu¬ 
ality, 
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ality, than his Majefty. In private life there 
are very few who are his equal. Thefe are 
notorious truths, which every man in the 
kingdom knows, and therefore they need not 
be dwelt upon. 


With refpeft to his Majefty’s public cha-r 
rafter, or the exercife of his funftions as a 
fovereign, the law has,given him no charac¬ 
ter. 'Fhe law lays, in tot idem verbis , “ that the 
king can do no wrong.” He.is not refpon- 
fible in the exercife of his regal powers.: For 
the law lias very wifely ftated and eftablifhed, 
that 'every aft of the Crown fhall originate 
in the advice of fome one or more of its mi- 
nifters; and in order to fix this obligation as 
ftrong as pofiible, the law has further declared 
(fee the Aft of Settlement) that whatever 
advice is given to the king, fhall be figned 
by the perfon who gives it. 


When the late Lord Chatham advifed his 
Majefty to recall Lord Briftol from Madrid, 
he figned the advice he gave. HisLordfhip de- 
feribes ithimfelf in thefe words: “ Lord Tem¬ 
ple and I lubmitted in writing, and figned by 
us, our moft humble fentiments to his Ma¬ 
jefty &c.” If this advice had been adopted, 
2 and 
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and bad confequences had followed from it, 
Lord Chatham and Lord Temple would have 
been refponfible; no imputation of error, 
or defign, could have been laid to his Ma- 
jefty. 

If the meafures or politics of the prefent 
reign have been improvident, and candour 
mull admit that they have been greatly fo, 
the blame is not to be afcribed. to the King. 
Even the affair of America, which the author 
of the Jockey Club would attribute to the 
royal interference, can have no foundation 
in truth; becaufe that war could neither 
have been begun, nor the meafures of its 
progrefs have been purfued, without the ori¬ 
ginal advice of fome privy counfellor. The 
meafure could not come frjl from the King. 
Can there be a doubt that if the minute-book 
of the feveral councils held upon this great 
fubjeft was examined, that we fhould find 
the names of North, Sandwich, &c. &c. 
figned to all the advice they gave ? And is 
it in the leaf! degree probable, that fuch men 
would execute any meafures they had not ad- 
vifed ? The man who fuppofes it muft ftig- 
C niatize 
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matize their memories with the fouleft charge 
of bafenefs, as well as meannefs. 

This law of making minifters refponfible, 
is coeval with our conftitution. It is a mif- 
take in whoever fuppofes it to have been firft 
made at the Revolution : For amongft the 
many inftances which might be produced, 
we fliall take only one—when the Houfe of 
Commons, in the feign of Charles the Firft, 
before the civil war broke out, prefented an 
addrefs to his Majefty on the fubjeft of griev- 
vances, the King gave an anfvver that proved 
very dilagreeabletotheCommons; upon which 
the Commons immediately prefented another 
addrefs to the King, befeeching his Majefty to 
inform them who advifed him to give that an- 
fwer. Thus we fee, that the Houfe of Com¬ 
mons, in thofe days, did not hold the King an- 
fwerable for even his own words. This refpon- 
fibility of minifters was regulated at the Re¬ 
volution. As the law and the conftitution 
now ftand, explained and afeertained, nothing 
.can be more clear, than that the King is en¬ 
tirely emancipated from all poflibility of im¬ 
putation on the fcore of public meafures. 


To 
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To add further argument on this fubject, 
would be an idle wafte of time and words. 
Every man of the plained underftanding 
mull fee, and be convinced of the entire 
exclufion of the King from all refponfibility 
refpedting the meafures of government. And 
therefore, whatever bad policy they may ori¬ 
ginate in, or whatever bad confequences may 
attend them, the King cannot be included in 
the confideration or arraignment of them. 

When we fee, therefore, Wilkes, Junius, 
the author of the Jockey Club, or any other 
fcribbler, aferibing to the King the blame 
of thofe meafures which conftitutionally be¬ 
longs to his minifters, it indifputably appears, 
that all fuch writers, fo far from being friends 
to the Conftitution, which they pretend, 
are directly the reverfe; becaufe they make 
a charge, which, if it were juft, would over¬ 
turn the Conftitution. If the King could 
exercife any power in the formation of mea- 
lures, the refponfibility would belong to him, 
and not to the minifters. Either way, there¬ 
fore, thefe writers are guilty of the moil 
palpable libels—on the King, or on the 
Conftitution. 

C 2 The 
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The writer of the Jockey Club goes greatly 
out of his way to give an account of the pro¬ 
ceedings of the French at Paris. Thefe occur¬ 
rences have no concern with the King of 
Great Britain. He has taken no part in the 
difpute between the French and their King, 
The writer might, with the fame propriety, 
have introduced an account of the affairs of 
Poland, or of China. The character of the 
Britifh Sovereign is hot reprefented by a nar¬ 
rative of events in Paris; events which bear 
no analogy, either in their motives or confe- 
quences, to the ftate of Great Britain. But it 
ferves to fhew the writer’s hatred to Kings in 
general, and to all monarchical government j 
that he is of the levelling principle, and is an 
enemy to Kings throughout, becaufe he has 
not the opportunity of becoming a defpot him- 
felf; for there is not one of thefe furious de¬ 
mocrats who is not a tyrant at heart. If he 
had power, he would rule with a more abfo- 
lute and arbitrary fway than any King what¬ 
ever. A democratical government is the moft 
arbitrary government upon earth; witnefs 
that of our neighbours the Dutch, whofe very 
provilions are excifed. Thefe pretended 
friends of liberty and equality are, in their 

hearts, 
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hearts,' the greateft tyrants. Where they have 
power, they are the mod fevere tafk-mafters. 
If, in the days of monarchy, fuch atrocities 
had been committed as have lately difgraced 
Paris, and other cities in France, not, perhaps, 
by the authority of government, but at leaft 
by its connivance or permifiion, all Europe 
would have refounded with complaints of the 
Shocking abufe of monarchical power. But, at 
prefent, all democrats fpeak of thefe atrocities 
with the greateft indifference, as trifling circum- 
(lances of the day, not deferving of a moment’s 
reflection. 


THE QUEEN, 

Be thou as chafte as ice, as pure as {how. 

Thou fhall no*' elcape calumny. 

JF this amiable and adored Princefs had ef- 
caped the malignancy and flander of the 
author of the Jockey Club, it would have been 
more than a miracle. He who has libelled fo 
much private worth and public virtue, could 
not, in the general catalogue, omit her Ma- 
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jefty. It would have been as impoflible to 
have been guilty of it, as to have omitted the 
mention of the moon in the general defcription 
of a fine night. But it is here, as well as in 
other places, that the writer fails in his defign, 
and his fatire recoils upon himfeif. 

Her Majefty’s precifion, in the duties of a 
wife and mother, are beyond the reach of even 
fufpicion. What, then, is fhe to be con¬ 
demned for r—Why, for (economy ! 

Let every mother in our ifland lay her hand 
upon her heart, and declare, if fhe thinks any 
mother ought to be condemned for ceconomy, 
who has had fo many daughters? 

The private life of her Majefty admits of no 
reproof. Therefore, this fpecies of conduct, 
which, properly fpeaking, is no public con¬ 
cern (for if her Majefty’s conduct and ma¬ 
nagement were quite otherwife, it would 
neither increafe nor diminifh the civil lift, be- 
caufe her Majefty has only a fixed allowance 
out of that fund), is held up as a matter of cri¬ 
minal import. What pity it is that they can¬ 
not produce an adt of parliament againft oeco- 

noipy! 
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nomy But, in the words of Shakefpear, 
True, a pity it is, and pity it is ’tis true, 

that this example of eeconomy, in the highefl 
fituation from whence example' fhould he 
{hewn, has not had a better eiTedl. Examples 
of virtue and moral rectitude, particularly and 
moll efpecially in a Queen, who has been the 
mother of many finechildren,ought to have the 
moft powerful and ftrongeft force. The higher 
the rank, the more obfervant and the more 
exemplary the conduct ought to be, particu¬ 
larly in the line of virtue and domeftic oeco- 
nomy. This her Majefty has {hewn in the 
fulleft extent. 

Happy would it be for many families in gay 
and fplendid life, if their illuflrious example 
were better followed. We fhould not fee 
fo many profecutions in Do&ors Commons ; 
fo many folicitors for penfions and fmecure 
places; fo many bankruptcies among our mer¬ 
chants and traders; fo many unfortunate dupes 
of credulity in our prifons ; fo many of our 
manufa&urers ftruggling between land and 
water, as it were, for a bare fubfiftence, ow¬ 
ing to their Ioffes among thofe who are ufually 

deno- 
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denominated great people, or people of lafhion. 
If thefe, in their houfehold expences and do- 
meftic arrangements, imitated her Majcfty, 
their creditors would be diminifhed in num¬ 
ber, and their importance advanced in cele¬ 
brity. 

The charge which the author of the Jockey 
Club endeavours to fix upon her Majefty, 
turns upon himfelf. He therein exhibits the 
profligacy of his own character j for he is not 
only willing to fhew all difregard to private 
character himfelf, but he wifhes to deftroy it 
in others. 

In political affairs, neither the tongue nor 
the pen of flander have ever accufed her Ma¬ 
jefty of the leaf! interference in thofe matters j 
not even in the patronage of places; for what 
political fervant has fhe ever appointed? or 
what man has fhe ever influenced on any po¬ 
litical queftion whatever? In this light her Ma- 
jefty Hands clear of all imputation. 

Other Queens have been charged with fell¬ 
ing of titles, places, and reverfions; and ftrong 
fads have been urged in fuppert of the charges, 
a Wagers 
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Wagers of large fums, it has been faid, have 
been occafionally laid on the advancement of 
certain gentlemen to the peerage, and on the 
appointments of certain perfons to particular 
fituations. 

In a late reign thefe practices were common; 
and fome queens, as well as fome miftrefles, 
have amafled large private fortunes by them. 
But her prefent Majefty has never been fuf- 
pedted of fuch corrupt and interefted pradtices. 
She has made no connedtions with any of the 
public offices; the perfons in them are as much 
ftrangers to her Majefty's perfon, as the inha¬ 
bitants of the moft diftant county. 

As, therefore, nothing could be faid that 
had any foundation in truth, againft her pre¬ 
fent Majefty, the author of the Jockey Club 
reforts to fidtion. Some of his admirers fay 
that he writes in a very flowery and poetic ftyle. 
It is a literary proverb, that fidtion ffiinesbeft in 
thatftyle. He fays, fhefillsa rank thatherbirth 
gave her no right to expedt. This is not true: 
For no longer ago than in the laft century, the 
Houfe of Mecklenburgh was as refpedtable as 
the Houfe of Hanover; and might have been 

D fo 
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To at this day, if the Houfe of Hanover had 
not been called to the throne of Great Britain. 
But this Princefs was chofen for her merit: 
Her anceftry made no part of the confidera- 
tion. 

It is eafy to fee, that a writer mull be 
greatly diftrefled for calumny, who makes the 
ornaments of female attire the fubjedt of flander. 

Her Majefty’s diamonds !—Thefe are the 
fubjedt.—The Queen is not the firft lady 
who has ornamented a full drefs with dia¬ 
monds. Every other lady would do the fame 
if fhe could. The habit of the Queen is not 
a matter of public concern; nor is it a queftion 
affedting any public intereft, whether her Ma¬ 
jefty’s habit is ornamented with diamonds , or 
with gold and filver fringe.—But diamonds have 
for fome time been a theme in certain newf- 
papers; and therefore the author of the Jockey 
Club, having no better fubjedt, purfues this 
vulgar thefts. Vulgar the fubjedt may be truly 
denominated, becaufe only vulgar or milled 
perfons could ever fuppofe the matter or 
thing a proper objedt for calumny. And it is 
furpriftng that any perfon, who pretends to 

have 
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have ever been a member of the Jockey Club, 
could defcend to fo ungentlemanlike a fpecies 
of reproach; feeing that all men alike, from 
the higheft to the loweft, warmly admire the 
advantageous appearance of the female part of 
their families. 
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THE PRINCE OF WALES. 

J F the Stuart line had not been completely 

cxtindt, every reader of the Jockey Club 
mull have been perfuaded that the writer of 
that work was as zealous and fierce a Jacobite 
as any of the rebels who were executed in the 
years 1715 and 1745 ; for he lpares none of 
the line of Brunfwick, either immediate or 
remote from the throne; he lays about him 
indifcriminately. 

Kis Royal Highnefs, whofe heart is ever 
open, and whofe hand is ever ready to relieve 
diftrefs, fhares, with his friends, the effufions 
and effedts of this writer’s ingratitude. Thofe 
who have adminiflered to his neceffities are 
among the foremoft of thofe whom he has 
moft calumniated. His feleftions for obloquy 
are made by the rule, or rather the extent of 
his obligations. Thofe who have been hisbeft 
friends, and who have contributed liberally to 
his wants, are thofe whom he reviles firft, 
and moft. As there are degrees in ingratitude, 
as well as in other vices, fo this may be called 
the fuperlative degree of that depravity. His 

Pvoyal 
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Royal Highnefs’s character, like all other 
gieat characters, may be expreflively given in 
a few words: 

Plain truth—needs no flow'rs of fpeech. 

In plain words, then, this Prince is the firlt 
of his houfe who has had a molt excellent and 
claflical education. When, upon a well-known 
mifunderftanding, Lord Bruce, now Lord 
Aylefbury, was appointed preceptor to his 
Royal Highnefs, his Lordlhip found the Prince 
abetter claflic than himfelr; and in the other 
qualifications of the well-bred gentleman, fo 
much fuporior to all the young people of fa- 
Ihion, as of any expectation he could have 
formed, that he almoft immediately found him- 
felf fo inadequate to the perfection, or even 
continuation, of his Royal Kighnefs’s educa¬ 
tion, that he waited upon the King, in a few 
days after his appointment, and implored his 
Majcity’s clemency to permit him to refign 
his place of preceptor; becaufe, as he con- 
fefled, his Royal Highnefs’s education was far 
fuperior to his own. This was in the year 
1776: Since which, his Royal Highnefs has 
wonderfully improved in all the elegant accom- 
plilhmentsofthecompletegentleman. Tofoften 
Lord Bruce’s fall, he was created Earl of Aylef¬ 
bury. His 
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His Royal Highnefs is alfo the firft Prince 
of his houfe who has feen the people of this 
kingdom. He has converfed with them—af- 
fociated with them—lived with them at their 
houfes. They have converfed and aflociated 
with him. The intercourfe has been mutual 
and frequent. He has thus acquired a real 
and true knowledge of the people. This moft 
interefting of all information he has acquired 
by perfonal acquaintance and experience ; by 
ocular convi£tion. Thefe are advantages 
which no Prince of the Houfe of Brunfwick 
had ever obtained. They knew not our lan¬ 
guage; and befides, there is, amongft the 
Germans in general, a fort of feudal hauteur, 
which does not fuit with our natural and good- 
humoured familiarity. This nccefiary dis¬ 
tinction his Royal Highnefs has happily 
made. 

Thefe are prominent traits of his character, 
which the prefent age have feen with inexpref- 
fible pleafure, and revere with the enthufiafm 
of veneration. The nation confiders them 
the fortunate prefage of a glorious reign. 

The: 
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The writer of the Jockey Club, who muft 
have fome topic for his flander, arraigns 
his Royal Highnefs’s focialities. He con¬ 
ceives that his Royal Highnefs is there vul¬ 
nerable ; or at leaft that he fhall thereby attach 
fome part of the public attention, by holding 
out a private confidcration, with a view to for¬ 
get a public one. It muft be confefled, that 
this peculiar kind of abufe operates both ways, 
as well on the party who accepts of fuch af- 
fociates, as on thofe who are accepted. But 
in this diftindtion of the perfons who are fo 
highly honoured by his Royal Highnefs, 
there is a qualification annexed, which no 
rank or fortune can give; this is their mental 
capacity, or, in other words, their brilliant 
talents, found fenfe, and extraordinary under- 
ftanding. When we fee a Prince, the heir ap¬ 
parent of the Britifh throne, feledting for his 
convivial hours fuch men as Mr. Fox, Mr. 
Sheridan, Captain Payne, &c. &c. who does 
not lay that he makes a moll judicious choice? 
If he were to chufe fome of our young gen¬ 
tlemen of falhion for his occafional aflociates, 
who would not lament his want of penetra¬ 
tion, and feci an intereft in his want of dis¬ 
cernment 
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cernment to diftinguifh the man of parts from 
the man of pride? By the choice he has made,' 
even his hours of conviviality contribute to 
the improvement of his mind. He can be in 
no danger of imbibing erroneous principles of 
politics, or mifconceptions of our conftitution, 
from men of fuch enlarged and liberal under- 
ftanding as Mr. Fox and Mr. Sheridan.— 
Happy would it have been for mankind, if 
every prince in Europe had finifned his edu¬ 
cation under men of equal ability, philan-' 
thropy, and integrity. 

A Prince of fuch expectations, and fuch 
endowments, has no parallel in hiftory for mo¬ 
deration. When every incitement to ambition 
and glory offered itfelf fpontaneoufly—in a 
moment of public exigence, he more than he- 
fitated—he fubmitted to a participation of the 
diadem—taking the whole of the refponfibi- 
lity, and only fharing the power with another. 
This complacency of his conduct will be the 
theme of admiration in all pofterity. The 
author of the Jockey Clubinfinuatesfomcthing 
of the condudt of the Queen in this matter. 
She might aCt from her feelings as a wife 

and 
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and a mother. But the generality of the 
Prince tranfcends-alj comment. Rather than 
wound thefeelingsof his mother, or difappoint 
the hopes of the nation, who had their firfl 
claim upon him, he confented to accept a mu¬ 
tilated government,under the molt ahirmingcir- 
cumftances, and popularapprehenfions. In the 
confideration of this ever-memorable circum- 
ftance, there will always be found, not only an 
unexampled generality and philanthropy in the 
Prince, but a mod dutiful rcfpedf to the Queen 
his mother, cemented by an anxious folicitude 
for the interefts and happinefs of the country. 
Such inftances of true patriotifm are not often 
feen amongft princes. Nor are princes, of 
fuch pure and fincere regard for the people, 
often feen in courts. That his Royal High- 
nefs is one of thefe rare inftances, is well 
known to thofe who have had the honour of 
viewing his character. 

Of this Prince there is only one thing 
wanting, and that is, a better acquaintance 
with his natural difpofition. 

A more humane heart in private life, a 
more accomplifhed gentleman in public rank, 

E 


a more 
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a more fincere friend to his country, or one 
better informed of the character and difpofi- 
tion of the people, and of the principles and 
fpirit of the conftitution, is not to be found 
among all the young gentlemen of the prefent 
age. 


This is not fpoken of him as a Prince, to 
whom the venal are always ready to offer adu¬ 
lation, but as a private gentleman, by one 
who has obferved his conduit for feveral 
years. 

YLfc tibi erunt artes• . 

Par cere fubjcElis> et deb ell are fuperhs . ViRC. 


THE DUKE OF YORE. 

HIS Royal Highnefs’s military character is 
without impeachment. His private cha¬ 
racter requires no elucidation. Opiniomim 
commenta delet dies , natures judicia confirmat. 
Cic. 


DUKE. 
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DUKE OF CLARENCE. 


_^jOME thou goddefs, fair and free. 

In heaven yclep’d Euphrofyne . . . 


And if I give thee honour due, 

Mirth, admit me of thy crew \ 

To live with her and live with thee, 

In unreproved pleafures free. Milton. 


DUKE OF GLOUCESTER. 

Non ejl vivcre y fed valere , vita. Mart. 

'J'HIS Prince might have been fpared in the 
Jockey Club. The ftate of his Royal 
Highnefs’s health, and bodily infirmities, are 
well known. The introduction of him, 
therefore, among the heroes of the turf, was 
a fort of favage barbarity. It can be accounted 
for only by fuppofing, that the writer had 
taken a refolution to libel the whole family j 
and he feems to have done it with uncom¬ 
mon malignity, as well as acrimony. How¬ 
ever, what he fays of this Prince merits no 
attention. 


E 


DUCHESS 
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DUCHESS OF GLOUCESTER- 

Fceminis przlata* 

JT might be afked, what relation does her 
Royal Highnefs bear to the Jockey Club, 
that entitles her to a place in ic? The an- 
fwer would be, None. Yet it ferves the 
writer’s purpofe; having given a niche in his 
Belvedere to the Duke, he muft give another 
to the Duchefs. It makes food for calumny. 
No other reafon can be affigned for inferring 
either of their names in the Jockey Club. 
As well might he have included alfo their 
Royal Highnefs’s fon and daughter, Prince 
William and Princefs Sophia. 

Jam nova progenies ccdo demittitur alto . 


DUCHESS OF CUMBERLAND. 

Ami cities Anima . 

JT would have been a miracle indeed, if 
this moft amiable Duchefs had not had 
a place among fuch a group of fplendid cha¬ 
racters 
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ra&ers as is to be found in the Jockey Club. 
But no fituation can difhonour her who never 
was difhonoured. Truly cftimable among 
the happy, truly virtuous among the gay, 
her prefence is ever courted, ever efteemed. 
It is not forgot, that the late Duke’s finances 
were greatly deranged when he married this 
very ienfible and mod charming woman. 
"With a complacency that reflects the higheft 
honour upon her character, ffie condefcended 
to undertake the fuperintendence of his af¬ 
fairs. She, with a penetration not ufual to 
thofe in elevated fituations, faw her hufband 
plundered by rapacity; official duties were 
negledted, ignorant fubalterns were fubfti- 
tuted, and, in a word, all the abufes of trull 
were nradtifed in every department. All tnefe 
her Royal Highnefs reformed and corrected ; 
and eflablilhed a fyftem of oeconomy and re¬ 
gulation, by which incumbrances were dif- 
charged, emancipation was obtained, and the 
Royal rank, fo far from being degraded, was 
honoured and fupported by additional fplcn- 
dour. Happy would it be for many people 
of fafhion, if their ladies pofieiTed the good 
fenfe, the oeconomy, and elevated ideas of 
the Duchefs of Cumberland! 


MRS. 
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MRS. FITZHERBERT. 

Sweet delight of human kind , 

Bred on high y 

To crown thefavourites of the Jhy y 

With more of happinefs below 

Tha?i victors in a triumph know. Parnel. 

'^y'HEN the Prince is attacked, Mrs. Fitz- 
herbert rauft be brought forward as a 
matter of courfe. It is not whether fhe de- 
ferves it, that makes any part of the con- 
federation. In thefe things the propriety is 
not adverted to ; nor does the writer of the. 
Jockey Club care a ftraw whether Mrs. Fitz- 
herbert is truly or falfely reprefentcd; a re- 
prefentation of fome fort muft be fet forth, 
and invention muft fupply the place of fa<ft. 
The pages muft be filled; and it is no diffi¬ 
cult thing to a man who has lived in all fitua- 
tions, who has been an inhabitant of fo 
many jails, who has been guilty of fo many 
enormities, who never poflefled a fingle 
atom of either virtue or honefty, to write 
whole fheets of abufe and {lander. 

Of Mrs. Fitzherbert it is not necefiary to 
fay much. Her moral chara&er is untouched. 
It is invulnerable. It is out of the reach 

of 
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of calumny. Her numerous friends, of 
the faireft characters and higbeft ftations, 
bear ample and public teftimony of this truth. 
Her family and relations are all perfons of 
unfpotted purity. 

Whatever the influence of a moft amiable 
lady may be, we know, from the difappoint- 
ments of a thoufand applications, that no 
ufe has been made of it, in any appoint¬ 
ments, regulations, or meafures, of any 
kind ; well aware, as fhe undoubtedly mult 
be, that any interference from her, even in 
the minutiae, would be immediately, by the 
reprefentations of the envious and the ma¬ 
lignant, fwelled into a crime of the greateft 
enormity. No perfon has, therefore, at¬ 
tempted to fix, or to make any accufation of 
this fort. No abufe of private influence, no 
abufe of public intereft, can attach to her 
character; becaufe there is not the fhadow of 
a foundation, nor the pretence of a fufpicion, 
for either. She knows, 

Reafon’s whole pleafure, all the joy of ferfe-, 

Lie in three words , health, peace, and competence. Pope. 

Admired where fhe is feen, efteemea 
where fire is known, beloved by her friends, 
and refpeCted by all. 


DUKE 
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DUKE. OF BRUNSWICK. 

Campis belie notus et Antis . 

'J’HIS Duke is no member of the Jockey 
Club,and confequently every reader muft be 
furprifed to find him included in it. But this 
Duke having been engaged in a political or 
rather military meafure inimical to the politics 
of the writer-of the Jockey Club, he recom¬ 
mends for that reafon, and for that reafon only, 
the aflaflination of his Serene Highnefs. Now 
although it is no matter what cauic the Duke 
of Brunfwick is engaged in, or has been en¬ 
gaged in, it is certainly true, that aflaflination 
is neither the proper reward, nor the proper 
punifnment, of fucli conduct. No perfen who 
calls himfelf the friend of mankind can ap¬ 
prove of the Duke’s accepting of a command, 
that had for its object the overthrow cf a 
mode of government which a great nation 
had chofen for itfclf. But it muft be remem¬ 
bered, that his Highnefs’s former condudt, 
particularly under his great relation the late 
Duke Ferdinand of Brunfwick, was highly 
fplendid and glorious, and fhewed him to 
be a commander of the greateft gallantry and 
bravery. 3 
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Duke of Bedford. 

Non intelligunt homines qwam vicligal Jit 
parjimonia. ■ Tull. 

THE writer of the Jockey Club lays a 
heavy charge againft his Grace, viz; That 
he is frugal . Might not his Grace reply 

in the above words of Tully?-It is 

more than probable, that our diffipated au¬ 
thor has applied to the Duke for money, 
and has been treated not fo well as he de- 
ferved; that is, he has only been refufed. 
From this circumftance he affirms, the Duke 
is parfimonious. 

The circumftance reflects honour upon 
his Grace’s difcernment and judgment. To 
his family, to all deferving objefts, and to 
his tenants, no man is more tender and 
liberal than the Duke of Bedford. 

There is another circumftance that alfo 
reflefts great honour upon his Grace. It is 
faid that he avoids all deep play . 


F 


The 
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The writer of the Jockey Club is highly 
offended that none of his brother-black¬ 
legs, can obtain any part of the Duke’s 
eflate to fliare amongft them. They are 
exceedingly difappointed in their wifhes, 
and hence arifes their filly and impotent 
abufe. The Duke may reply liojlis honori 
invidia. 


Duke of Dorset. 

- Multorum vidit et urbes. 

THE private charafler of this Nobleman 
is like that of many other of his {landing 
and fafhion, chequered with one or two 
venial blemifhes, but with no capital vices. 
His public character is not llained by any 
feries of conduct, or fingle tranfaclion, that 
has deferved or produced the fmalleft re¬ 
proach. His Grace may therefore defpife 
the (hafts of envy and malice. 


Du 
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Duke of Grafton. 

Bene preeparatum peuus. 

THIS Noble Duke has borne a public 
part in the State, as well as at Newmarket. 
The writer of the Jockey Club fays nothing 
of his Grace’s conduct at the latter, con- 
fequently we may juftly conclude there is 
no room for cenfure on that head. His 
Grace’s character as a Minifter, is like that 
of every other Minifter, liable to a great 
deal of mifreprefentation. But murus ahe- 
neus confcientia Jana. The malevolence 
of Junius was exhibited at an unpopular 
time. But the writings of Junius had no 
more influence on the Duke of Grafton, 
than the writings of Wilkes had upon Lord 
Bute. It fuited the purpofes of party to fay, 
that thofe writers drove thefe minifters from 
the helm. But the fa£t is othenvilc, for 
Lord Bute religned voluntarily , as foon as he 
had finiflied the bulinefs he came in to 

F 2 execute, 
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execute, which was the making of the 
peace. And the Duke of Grafton refigned, 
becaufe he difapproved of the meafures pre- 
paring againlt America, 


Duke of Leeds. 

Rari qidppc bora, mimero vix funt totidem 
quot Thebarum porta, vel divilis ojlia Nili. 

Juv. 

IF a Nobleman of the mod amiable 
manners and difpofition, whofe private life 
defies the infinuation of calumny, and whofe 
public conduft has throughout been con¬ 
fident, upright, and honourable, cannot ef- 
cape the dander of the writer of the Jockey 
Club ; he mull have taken a refolution to 
abufe, revile, and vilify all mankind. T6 
fupply what he does not know, he invents ; 
and what he invents is falfe. In a word, 
the Duke of Leeds is one of the mod re- 
fpeclablc charafiefs in the Britifh Peerage. 

Duke 
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Duke of Montrose, 

"THIS Nobleman is Hated to have com¬ 
mitted two capital faults. One is, he was 
born on the North fide of the Tweed ; and 
the other is, that he is the friend of Mr. 
Pitt. The belt anfwer to fuch trafn, is— 
vultus animum indicat. 


Duke of Marlborough. 

Comitatus fui decus. 

WITH the writer of the Jockey Club, 
his Grace’s only crime is the fame as that 
of his noble relation the Duke of Bedford. 
They are both guilty of the horrid crime 
of witholding their eftates, from the villain¬ 
ous gripe of Gamblers. The very honour¬ 
able and dignified deportment which the 
noble Duke preferves is highly offenfive to 
all the Swindling Societies of Sharks, Rooks, 
and Blacklegs. His Grace does not con- 

defcend 
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defcend to aflociate with any of them. He 
never bets nor games—-confequently he is 
Food for malevolence, acrimony, and Han¬ 
der. But 

Ilejefls at fears who ne'er received a wound. 

Siiak, 




Duke of Norfolk. 

Contendijfe decorum ejl. 

THE inconfiftency of the writer of the 
Jockey Club, is perfectly confident with his 
Hander. He condemns the very thing in- 
one page, which he warmly recommends 
in another. He fhews, or a He 61 s to Hiew, 
in one part of his work, the necetTity of a 
Reform of Parliament. And under the 
name of this premier Duke, he condemns 
and reviles the attempt, or lirH Hep to ac- 
complifh that Reform. If ever any reform 
is obtained, the necefiity of which is fo 
^ Hrongly 
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ftrongly held out by the writer of the Jockey 
Club, this noble Duke mult be a principal 
inftrument in it—like the Duke of Orleans 
in the French Revolution. But this random 
writer makes no diftinftion. He fhews no 
difcretion. Friend or foe—it is all one— 
fo it is but a great name to vent fpleen 
upon. No matter the fubjeft. What is 
deprecated in one page, is reprobated in 
another. The noble Duke’s hilarity and 
the preceding Duke's referve, are equally 
matters of condemnation. Such incon- 
fiflent cenfure can fix no ftigma, can de- 
fcribe no vice, but that which is lodged in 
the writer’s own depravity. 


Duke 
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Duke of Portland. 

Spes Alnice Matris. 

Respected wherever he is known. Be¬ 
loved by every one —ab omnibus amatus .— 
It was impoflible to find or to invent, under 
any tolerable pretence, flander or cen- 
f'ure upon this almoft peerlefs chara&er.— 
Where no charge either has been, or can 
be brought, no defence is neceflary. No 
man can ftand higher in eftimation in pri¬ 
vate life; and, in the public fphere, his 
virtue and integrity are proverbial. 


Duke 
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D UKE OF OuEENSBURY. 

Artium Fautor. 

There is no pleating the writer of* the 
Jockey Club. Some of the preceding No¬ 
blemen have been condemned for parfi- 
mony. This noble Duke is a bon vivant t 
and his Grace is condemned alfo; fo that 
it matters not, whether you are ceconomical 
or otherwife, you are equally liable to an 
undiftinguifhing indifcriminate judgment 
that fhowers down cenfure at random—that 
makes no difference between thofe who 
have adminiflered to his neceltities, and 
thofe who have not; or if at any time he 
does, it is in favour of the latter, with a 
view of obtaining the donation of a few 
guineas from them, which he knows will 
never be repeated by the former. Can we 
regard the malignity of a character fo fu- 
perlatively bafe and worthlefs ? 


G 


Dukx 
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Duke or Richmond. 

Quce Regio in Terris, nojlra non plena labor is? 

After reviling fo many great and fpot- 
lefs charaflers, it mull furprife every reader 
to find a panegyric, where he would leafl: 
expeft it. But the writer admits his Grace 
to be unpopular; and therefore to fhew 
that he is refolved to be in eternal oppofi- 
tion to all public opinion, he abufes the 
Duke of Leeds, and praifes the Duke of 
Richmond. 

One fubjefl of the writer’s panegyric, is 
his Grace’s opinion on a Reform of Parlia-' 
ment. On this fubjeft, good men as well 
as great men, differ. But his Grace’s ideas 
are belt given in his own language. They 
are contained in the following : 

O 
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Copy oe a Letter from his Grace 
THE D uke of Richmond. 

To the Chairman of a Meeting of the County 
of Suflex, convened at Lewes, January 
18, 1783, for the purpofe of prefenting 
a Petition to the Houle of Commons, to 
take into conlideration the unequal State 
of Reprefentation in Parliament. 

Whitehall\ Jan. 17 , 1783 . 

“ SIR, 

“ YOU may eafily believe, that being 
one of thofe who joined in requelling you 
to call a County Meeting, nothing but ill- 
nefs can prevent my attending it, and it is 
with infinite regret I fubmit to the decifion 
of my phylicians, who pronounce that it is 
not fafe for me to leave London. 

“ I trull that my fentiments on the fubjefl 
of Parliamentary Reform are in general fuf- 
ficiently known, and that without further 
alfurances I might be depended upon for giv¬ 
ing it every fupport in my power; but fome 
circumflances made me wilh to Hate them 
as briefly as polfible to the County of Suf- 
fex. They are formed on the experience of 
twenty fix years, which, whether in or out 

G 2 of 
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of government, has equally convinced me, 
that the rejloration of a genuine Houfeof Com~ 
mons, by a renovation of the Rights of the 
People, is the only ft dual remedy againft 
that fyflem of Corruption, which has brought 
the Nation to difgrace and poverty, and 
threatens it with the lofs of Liberty. 

“ I take the grievance of the prefent (late 
of Eleftion. to be its grofs inequality. All the 
Eleftors in Great Britain do not amount to 
one fxth part of the whole people, and a 
dill greater inequality fubfifls in Eleftions 
made by that fixth part; for onefeventh 
part of them el eft a majority, fo that one^ 
foi tyfecond part of the Nation difpofe of 
the property of the whole, and have their 
lives and liberties at command: And this 
forty-fecond part, far from confiding of the 
moPi opulent part of the kingdom, is com- 
pofed of the fmall Boroughs, mod of which 
are become either the private property of 
individuals, or are notorioujly fold to the 
bed bidder; fo that the Counties and great 
Cities are, in faft , as well as the great mofs 
of the people, fwallowed up by a fyflem of 
corruption. 

“ My ideas of reform undoubtedly go to 
one that {hall be complete, and general 
ih'-oughout the kingdom , I fee fuch fatal 
cpnfequences arile from the prefent partial 

and 
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and accidental ffate of ele&ion, that I can¬ 
not take upon me to propofe any new mode 
that partakes of the fame defeats. If we do 
not differ from the abettors of corruption up¬ 
on the broad principle of inequality in 
Ele&ion, and the universal right of 
the people to be represented, and are 
contending only for a degree of partiality, 
more or lefs. I fear our ground is not found ; 
if we mean only to fubffantiate partiality for 
partiality, and are ftruggling but for its ex¬ 
tent, one man’s whim may be as good as 
another’s conceit, and we have nothing 
certain to diredt us; and if inequality is 
Hill to fubfiff, the advocates of the prefent 
fyftem will have the fanftion of time and 
the rilk of changes, to oppofe to us, which 
will have their weight when it is but for a 
change of partiality that we contend. 

“ I have thought that a Parliamentary Re¬ 
form had much more fimple and unerring 
guides to lead us to our end; I mean the true 
principles of the Confutation, and the Rights 
of the People. If thefe exift, I do not con- 
lider myfelf at liberty to fpeculate upon 
fyftems, I have no choice, but to give to 
every man his own. 

How far it is wife for thofe who entirely 
agree in principles upon the rights of 
men, to endeavour to perfuade them that 

3 the 
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the recovery of their birth rights, and mojt 
effential interef,s' “ are not reducible to 
practice, nor attainable by any regular, or 
conftitutional efforts of theirs,” is what I 
muff leave others to determine. But the 
truth of this alfertion is what I can never 
fubfcribe to. I cannot but think that this 
Nation ever had it in its own power, peace¬ 
ful and conftitutional efforts to do itfelfjuficex 
and that nothing can render attempts for 
this purpofe impracticable, but either a ge¬ 
neral INDOLENCE and INDIFFERENCE TO 
ALL THAT REQUIRES EXERTION, tllOUgh 

for the noblest purposes, or prejudice 
to favourite fyflems as fliall divide the peo¬ 
ple. 

“ Toguard againflfuch an imputation fall¬ 
ing on me, I am moft ready to agree to an 
Addrefs in the moft general terms, not 
pointing to any fpecific mode of Reform in 
the Petition, or by inftruftions to our Mem¬ 
bers, or by Refolutions, but fubmitting the 
remedy, as in my opinion it ought to be, in 
the firftinftance, to parliament itfelf; which 
I conceive to be, at leaft, as equal to fuch 
a confideration, as any Provincial Com¬ 
mittee. 

“ Should Mr. Wyvil’s firft or fecond plan 
be propofed in parliament, or any thing 
like it, although I fhall lament, that we, for 

a mo- 
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a moment, quit our advantageous ground 
of the constitution and the rights of 
men, yet I fiia.Il certainly give every fup* 
port in my power to this or any other 
amendment, and it certainly will be a con- 
fiderable improvement, that inflead of a 
forty fecond, it fhoula be a thirty-fixth or 
thirtieth part that {hall decide the concerns 
of the whole people. It will be fomething 
material they will have gained, and may be¬ 
come a Jlep to the more eajy attainment of 
their full privileges . 

I {hall moll fincerely hope that that 
plan may be found attainable: but I never 
can content to tell the people, and I hope 
in God they never will believe that the reco¬ 
very of any right xohich Nature and the Con- 
jlitution has given them, is impracticable .— 
On the contrary, convinced myfelf. I wifli 
them ever to believe, that whenever they 
pleafe to claim them, they will and must 
nave the full extent of their 

RIGHTS. 

“ I have thought it neceflary to fay thus 
much on an imprefTion I cannot think in¬ 
different the public (hould entertain. 

“ The meafure for which you are af- 
fembled meets with my hearty concurrence; 
and I fhall be happy if thefe my lentiments, 

which 
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which I beg you would communicate to 
the Meeting of the County of SuiTex,ihould 
meet with their approbation. 

“ It is with the higheft efteem and re¬ 
gard that I have the honour to be, 

“ SIR, 


Your molt obedient 
And humble Servant, 
RICHMOND, &c” 


To William Frankland, Efq. 

High Sheriff of the County of Siffcx.. 
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Marquis of Lansdowne. 

Fadis, non Verbis. 

THE writer of the Jockey Club has 
made a laboured defence of this nobleman, 
fome parts of which we (hall not difpute; 
becaufe, it is not the defign of this work to 
calumniate any one. His Lordfhip is un¬ 
doubtedly a great chara&er; but it is che¬ 
quered with inftances of inconftancy and 
inconfiftency. He fet out with an attach¬ 
ment to Lord Bute, whom he afterwards 
abandoned. He quarrelled with Lord 
Holland on a point of veracity. He fup- 
ported Lord Bute’s peace, and afterwards 
adopted Lord Chatham’s politics. And 
early in the year 1772 he offered to abandon 
Lord Chatham, but the Court would not 
accept of him. He made Mr. Pitt Minifler 
and now oppofes him. He offered a little 
while ago, to join the Party then called 
“ The Armed Neutrality,” but they rudely 
anfwered, “ They intended to preferve their 
chara&ers.” Yet, notwitftanding all thefe 
H little 
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little blemifnes, his Lordfhip is, what the 
world calls a great man. He can fpeak two 
hours upon a fubjccl, and when he has done 
no man can decide whether he meant to 
fupport or oppofe it. No Peer is more 
nervous and powerful in debate—when he 
has made up his mind ; but his Lordlhip is 
apt to refine too much, which occafions a 
fort of verfatility in his condutt, that 
throws great diftruft on his opinions and 
politics. 

His knowledge of foreign affairs and 
foreign courts is unequalled. It is fuperior 
and better than that of any other perfon 
in either Houfe of Parliament. But with 
all this knowledge, united with great talents, 
he wants the knowledge of mankind. When 
lie took the head of the treafury in 1782, 
his firft hep fliould have been a diflolution 
of Parliament. He would thereby have fe- 
cured his fituation. But he faw not his 
own danger, or more properly fpeaking, he 
did fufpett what he ought to have known to 
a certainty, the difpofition of the Houfe of 
Commons; and it does not feem to have 


oc- 
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occurred to Iris memory, that the Houfe of 
Commons he accepted, had been elected 
by Lord North, who being gone into op- 
polition, would confequently carry all his 
friends with him. 

Lord Lanfdowne during his Ihort ad- 
miniftration alfumed the majefty of Lord 
Chatham. But he either forgot, or did 
not know, that when Lord. Chatham (then 
Mr. Pitt) was made Minifter in 1758, he 
had coalefced with the Duke of Newcaftle, 
by whom the Parliament had been elefted, 
and confequently the Duke’s majority was 
transferred to Lord Chatham, which Lord 
Chatham himfelf thus defcribes, “ I bor¬ 
rowed the Duke of Newcaftle’s majority 
“ to carry on the public bulinefs.” See the 
Anecdotes of Lord Chatham’s Life , If the 
Duke of Newcaftle had gone into oppofition, 
Mr. Pittmuft have diffolved the Parliament. 
The beft apology, therefore, that can be 
made for Lord Lanfdowne in this matter, 
is, that he fell a facrifice to his own con¬ 
fidence 


H 


Earl 
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Earl of Barrymore. 

Luftfli fatis, atque bilijli; 

Tempus abire tibi ejl . Hor. 


Earl Clermont. 
Turpi feccrnit honejtum . 


Earl of Chesterfield. 

Joe of as et Prudens. 

HAS the happy merit of being a facetious 
companion, and an excellent bon vivant. 
The joke, the jeu d’efprit, and the glafs, 
all fet the table on a roar. But mirth ex¬ 
cites the choler of our cynic. He cannot 
endure any perfon to partake of pleafure— 
it is a herefy v/orfe than Judaifm. Yet he 
affefts to lament the execution of fome cri T 
minals, whom the law had configned to 
an ignominious death. The circumflance 

has 
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has no relation to the noble Earl. But it 
is foifted in to fupply the want of other 
matter, and his Majefty is raoft grofsly 
and irreverently treated upon a fuppolition 
that he ought to have pardoned them. To 
have pardoned them from the mere pecu¬ 
liarity of the period, and not from any 
merits in the cafe, would have been deno¬ 
minated a denial ofjuftice, and a proftitution 
of favour; neither of which can be charged 
upon any of thofe fervants who have 
ufually advifed the Crown upon any of 
thefe occahons. 


Earl of Coventry. 

Meminijfe juvat. 

WHEN a man writes to gratify his ma¬ 
lice or to feed the vulgar appetite for flander, 
it is indifferent what he fays, either to himfelf, 
or to the reader of the charaflers he pretends 
to delineate. If he knows but little of them, 
which is in general the cafe, he may mifre- 

prefent 
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prefent foine truth, or if this is not very eafy, 
lie can flip Iv the omiftion, by an ample 
invention of falfehood and abufe. And by 
concealing his name, lie conceives that he 
may indulge with fecurity and fafety in 
the moft extravagant licentioufnefs. If a 
man fets his name to his work, the world 
knowing his chara&er for veracity, will, ac¬ 
cording to the goodnefs or badnefs of that, 
give credit or refufe it, to what he fays of 
others. Pope fays very jultly. 

Lei fuck teach others, who themfclves excel. 

Which in plain profe fignifies, Let none 
prefume to blame others, who are not them- 
felves free from faults. 

If the writer of the Jockey Club had ob- 
ferved this maxim, he would not have wafted 
fo much time and labour in mifreprefenting 
and libelling many of the belt and faireft 
chara£lers in our Ifland. 

Lord Coventry’s charafler for humanity 
and philanthropy is too well-known too re- 
elucidation or quire any vindication. 


Earl 
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Earl of Chatham, 

- -Uno avulfio, non deficit alter 

Aureus. - 

THE world will not thank the writer of 
the Jockey Club for his portrait of this no¬ 
ble Earl. If he inherits not the eloquence 
of his noble father, he polfeffes all his ard¬ 
our of mind, all his fpirit of a£lion, and all 
his courage in conflift. Lord Dorchefter 
can teflify the laft in his Lordfhip’s behavi¬ 
our in Canada, particularly between the 
river St. Lawrence and Lake Champlain, 
where his Lordfhip, though in a fubordi- 
nate htuation, behaved with an intrepidity 
that is unequalled. 

The firmnefs and fpirit of his Lordfhips 
conduft in Canada, in more than one or 
two inftances during the American war, 
are notorious. They are well known to the 
Britifh army, and to the Americans. 

His Lordfhip is now at the h^ad of the 
Britifh Admiralty, and the writer of the 
Jockey Club tells us, that no perfon ought 
ito hold this poll but a feaman. It is not 
peceffary here to dilpute the propriety or 

im- 
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impropriety of this pofition, but, if a judg¬ 
ment may be formed of it from fome recent 
and well known fatts, all the difficulty will 
lie in a very narrow compafs.. It has been 
admitted, by every feaman of chara6ier, 
that the bufinefs of the admiralty was never 
fo well attended, nor fo impartially ad- 
miniftered, as during the adminiftrations of 
Lord Egmont and Lord Sandwich; nor, 
compared with them, fo badly, as during 
the adminiftrations of Sir Charles Saunders, 
Lord Hawke, Lord Howe, and Lord Kep- 
pel. It is, perhaps, not a vulgar error, 
but at leaft it is a recent one to fay, that a 
profeffional man ought to be head of the 
board of Admiralty. 

From the reftoration of Charles the Se¬ 
cond, to the prefent day, the majority of 
the heads, of this department have been 
landmen. And, during this period, the 
fleet of Great Britain has made the molt 
brilliant figure. A few of the names of 

O 

thefe landmen are (for it is proper to re¬ 
cite them left the faft Ihould be difputed) 
as follows: 


Prince 
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Prince Rupert, Lord Nottingham, Lord 
Pembroke, Lord Cornwallis, Lord Oxford, 
Lord Bridgwater, Prince of Denmark, 
Lord Strafford, Lord Berkeley, Lord Win- 
chellea, Duke of Bedford, Lord Sandwich, 
Lord Temple, Lord Halifax, George Gren¬ 
ville, Lord Egmont, and Lord Chatham. 

If any neglect of duty, or abufe of power 
Could have been charged on the laii men¬ 
tioned nobleman, there can be no doubt 
the charge would have been displayed in 
the brighteff colours, for he who has not 
fpared his friends, who has pourtrayed them 
in language the molt unjuft as well as the 
moff ungrateful, we may be afl’ured, would 
not have (hewn the fma licit lenity to thofe 
who have the honour to be totally unknown 
to him, and to (hare his contemptible and 
avowed disapprobation. 


Earl of Derby. 

Amicorum Ddicue. 

THIS noble Earl is one of the writers 
own friends to liberty and conviviality :— 
“ M ore ft d againit than finning.” 


Few 
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Few men have more friends than the Earl 
ofDerby. Scarcely any man is more refpeit- 
ed by thofe friends; yet neither this general 
character, which is univerfally known to be 
true, nor his feveral aits of benevolence to 
the writer of the Jockey Club, are fufficient 
to proteit. the noble Earl from the ungrate* 
ful malignity of his pen. The neighbour¬ 
hood of Knowfley, and all Lancalhire, can 
tefcify his Lordfnip’s private worth. All 
thofe who have had the honour of his Lord* 
(hip’s aflociation, have been witnelfes of the 
amiable qualities of his heart; all thofe who 
have attended to public affairs, have ob- 
ferved the purity of his Lordfhip’s conduit 
in parliament. Quo virtus, quo ferat error? 

Hor, 


Earl of Ecremont. 

St at per fe. 

WHERE nothing is blamed, nothing is 
to be defended, 


Earl 
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Earl Grosvenor. 

Pro Patriafemper. 

HIS paternal and fraternal regards are 
well known. They reflect honour upon 
his chara£ter and conduft. 


Earl of Harrington. 

Mens Sana in Corpore Sano. 

IN this inllance, the writer of the Jockey 
Club has not deviated from truth; he 
might have faid more, but he could not fay 
lefs of this amiable and much efteemed no¬ 
bleman. He mull be an immaculate cha- 
ra6ter indeed, who tranfcends Lord Har¬ 
rington in virtue and honour. 


Earl of Leicester. 

Proebet Titulis honorem. 

WHEN the Marquis (then Vifcount) 
Townlhend heard that his eldeft fon was 
created an Earl, he faid, “ Though he pre¬ 
cedes me here, I hope he will not precede 

I 2 me 
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me in Heaven.” The father is now out of 
Lis pain, by being advanced to the dignity 
of Marquis. This honour to the father, 
was an old nromife that ouvht to have been 

1 o 

performed ftveral years before it was. 

The Lari of Leicefler is accufed of par- 
fimony, which, being tranflated into plain 
Englilh, is as follows: 

His LorcUhip has refufed to adminifler 
to the extravagancies of the unprincipled 
writer of the Tcchey Club. 

4-» J 


Earl of Upper Ossory. 

Culpa non ajpuis v.lli. 

IT is a well known truth, that when a 
Gentlen an has fuificient property and in¬ 
fluence to return himlelf member for the 
c /J.nty in which he lives, he mull be a 
member of great refpcHability and interefl 
of character, as well as of threat efteem in 
both private and public life ; and that fuch 
is the charafter and htuation of Lord Of- 
fory, every one who knows the county of 
Bedford, or Lis Lordfhip, can fay is true. 

L o R D 
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Loud Viscount Stormont. 

Peregrinis magmis in .inhis. 

A great diplomatic chnra&er, v:Lo has 
ever upheld the honour 0 r dc crovr, and 
the rights of the ratio - at home and 

abroad. 

However flrong, ji.l\ and natural his at¬ 
tachment to his uncle may do, yet it is 
highly to his Lordfnip’s horcur, that this 
attachment has no influence upon his cou- 
du 61 in parliament—v/itrefs the warm fup- 
port his Lordflrp gave to Mr. Fox’s libel 
bill. 

At the laft general election his Lorclhip 
was honoured with the flattering dif inftion 
of having the greatefl number of vote; in 
his favour, although he bad not the 'unnort 
of the miniftry. This honourable co:-F- 
dence of his brother Peers, was rot mere 
a tribute to his fuperior merit, than a eublic 
proof of their high opinion of his great ta¬ 
lents and firitt integrity. 

2 


Lord 
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Lord Auckland. 

Integer vitae, fcelerifque purus. 

THIS noble Lord was a ftudent in the 
Temple. He was felefled from thence for 
his merit, and he has rifen to his prefent 
fituation and honour, purely by his merit. 
Iiis attachment to Lord Carlifle, when 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, is well known 
and remembered. And whatever merit 
there was in, or whatever advantage was 
intended to have been derived to the pub¬ 
lic from the union of Mr, Fox and Lord 
Ho. ill, or the famous coalition as it was 
called at that time, is a truth very well 
known within all the circles of falhion, that 
the credit and advantages of that meafure, 
were exclufmly the right of Lord Auck¬ 
land. He carried on and fettled the whole 
negociation, and infinite pains and trouble 
he took in it; for it required no fmall {hare 
of addrefsand abilites to reconcile fuch jar¬ 
ring interefts, fuch oppofition of fentiment, 
fuch different attachments, fuch difiincl 
views, in fliort, every thing that could be 
included under the word obftacle, was to 

be 
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be overcome and done away. Whether 
the Public law the meafure in the light 
that it was intended to operate, does not 
affeft the charafter of the negotiator.— 
The confequences of the meafure did not 
belong to him. He faithfully performed 
what he undertook. 

From this circumflance, Mr. Pitt became 
acquainted with his Lordfnip’s abilities in 
negotiation; and, from the private ufe of 
individuals, he wifhed to transfer them to 
the ufe of the public. He detached Lord 
Auckland from the oppofition, and accom- 
plifhed his objeft. It is certainly more 
honourable to his Lordfhip, and more ad¬ 
vantageous to the country, that his talents 
(hould be employed in the fervice of the 
nation, in preference to that of party. 

His Lordfhip early devoted a great part 
of his attention to the ftudy and acquaint¬ 
ance of that great fcience Commerce, which, 
of all others, is moil interefting to the na¬ 
tives of thefe kingdoms. He improved and 
extended his knowledge in this fcience, 
during his refidence in America and Ire¬ 
land, 
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lend, and afterwards in England, by an al- 
r*of- confUmi intercourfe lor fome years, 
and freouent conferences with many of the 
n:.':. man a fa'furors in different branches, 
l.leflrs. Wedgwood, Boulton, Walker, &c. 
S:c. Thus qualified, no man in the king- 
dm was fo proper to undertake the nego¬ 
tiation of a commercial treaty with France. 
For this purpofe Mr. Pitt font him to Paris, 
and the hopes and expectations of the nation 
were in no part difappointed. The con¬ 
tents of that treaty are too well known to 
be repeated her. ; but the wifdom, policy, 
and equity of the treaty, will be an indeli¬ 
ble monument cf his Hull, judgment, and 
prudence: 

His long refidence at the Hague, which 
is the moll difficult, arduous, and hazard¬ 
ous fituation of all our foreign minillers, is 
the molf unequivocal proof of his talents 
a.id addrefs for a great diplomatic cha¬ 
rade r. 

Lord Foley. 

Pojl nubila Phccbus. 

Lord 
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Lord Grenville. 

Me Pater JPneas, et Avunculus excitat 

He dor. 

THIS nobleman is the fecondfon of that 
great miniller the late Mr. Grenville. He 
was early introduced into public bufinefs— 
has been Speaker of the Houfe of Com¬ 
mons, and is now Secretary of State for 
the Foreign Department; in which fixa¬ 
tions, as well as in every other he has been, 
he has acquitted himfelf highly to his own 
honour, and to the advantage of his coun¬ 
try. Defcended from a family renowned 
for great and refpeftable talents, his Lord- 
fhip inherits from them a warm and fincere 
attachment to the interefts of thefe king¬ 
doms and their dependencies, as well as a 
manly and patriotic fpirit to uphold their 
credit and confequence in the vaft eye of all 
foreign countries. His attention to all the 
foreign minifters, is at once polite and dig¬ 
nified, becoming not more his rank, than 
the elevated fixation of a fplendid, happy, 
and powerful nation. 

K 


Lord 
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Lord Hawkesbury. 

Tramite Redo. 

IF this motto does not point to public 
meafures, it will at lead apply to his Lord- 
ffiip’s ultimatum. 

When at Oxford^ he was intended for 
the church; but writing fome fquibs in 
fupport of the Whig intereft in the Ox- 
fordfhire eleftion of 1754, he was taken 
notice of by Lord Harcourt, and by his 
Lordfhip introduced to Lord Holdernelfe, 
at that time Secretary of State, who made 
him a fupernumary clerk in his office. By 
Dr. Barton, of St. Andrew’s, Holborn, to 
whom he was diftantly related, he was in¬ 
troduced to Lord Portfmouth, who coun¬ 
tenanced him a good deal. In the year 
1757, when the militia was raifed, he wrote 
a pamphlet in fupport of that meafure; 
next year, when the Dutch fhips were taken 
on account of their carrying llores to 
France, he wrote a pamphlet in fupport of 
that meafure alfo. This pamphlet happen¬ 
ing to pleafe Mr. George Grenville, then 

Treafurer 
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Treafurer of the Navy, lie took the author 
to the Duke of Newcafl le, and abfolutely in¬ 
filled on his Grace giving him fome reward. 
There being at that time, no place vacant 
the Duke gave him a penhon of five hun¬ 
dred pounds a year: and foon afterwards 
he was put upon the eflablifliment in the 
Secretary of State’s office. He acquitted 
himfelf fo well in the duties of the office, 
that when Lord Bute came in, upon the 
removal of Lord Holderneffe, he was ad¬ 
vanced in the office, and Lord Bute made 
him his confidential Secretary. And when 
Lord Bute went to the Treafurv, he took 
him with him, and continued him in the 
fame capacity. He was made Auditor to 
the Princefs of Wales, the falary of which, 
together with his penfion, he Hill enjoys. 
His other places have been all given to him 
fince that time. He was of lingular fer- 
vice to Lord Bute in the difpute which he 
had with the city of London, concerning 
the excife upon Cyder. And he has been 
upon all occafions, the Eleve and Agent of 
that noble Lord. To this attachment is to 
K 2 be 
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be afcribed, the extraordinary countenance 
with which he has been honoured by his 
Majefty, alfo his Peerage and numerous 
places. His influence over public mea- 
fures, efpecially during the American War 
(and there are perfons who fay it is not di¬ 
mini fhed at this day, particularly in the 
Slave Trade), was abfolute and uncontroul- 
able.This has not failed to create him many 
enemies, for all favourites have enemies. 
Envy and reproach are the infeparable con¬ 
comitants of favouritifm. 


Lord Kenyon. 

— Genus et proavos , et quce non fecimus ipji, 
Vix ea nojlra voco. 

This noble Lord was raifed to his prefent 
high ftation and to the Peerage, by the ne- 
ceflity of the times, and the favour of the 
late Lord Chancellor. The firfl was for¬ 
tuitous, the laft was honourable. 


Lord 
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Lord Onslow. 

VitcB bene adlcejucundijjima recordatio cjl. 

THIS noble Lord was bred in the Whig 
principles of the late reign. He began his 
public career with oppofing Lord Bute, and 
fupporting John Wilkes. But when Lord 
Rockingham came into adminiftration, in 
1765, his Lordlhip faw there was not fo 
much danger in the meafures of the Court, 
as he at firft had apprehended; he took a 
place, and has become reconciled to St. 
James’s ever fince. 


Lord Thurlow. 

—Non tamen irritum, 

Quodcunque retro ejt ejjiciet, neque 
Defjinget, infcdlumque reddet , 
Ouodfugiensfemel hora vexit. 

THIS noble Lord owes his elevation to 
a circumftance but very little known. 
1 When 
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When General Wolfe was hilled at Quebec, 
(who by the bye, has been much more ho¬ 
noured than he merited, for a few hours 
before the aCtion he complained of being 
cold. General Monkton gave him fome 
brandy, and he drank fo freely he was li¬ 
terally intoxicated,)the command devolved 
upon General Towrifhend, now Marquis 
Townfhend. Upon this occafion home¬ 
body wrote a fevere pamphlet on General 
Townlhend’s conduCt at Ouebec. It 

■'w 

was called a Letter to a Brigadier Ge¬ 
neral, and as it alfo contained a fort of 
of fide-wind, but ample vindication of 
Lord George Sackville’s conduit at Min- 
den, the pamphlet was generally aferibed 
to his Lordlhio. At this time Lord Thur- 

x 

low, then Mr. Thurlow, was a young bar- 
rifter in the Temple : And it has been ge¬ 
nerally underflood and believed, that the 
pamphlet, called a Refutation of the above 
Letter to a Brigadier General, was the pro¬ 
duction of his maiden pen ; that this Refu¬ 
tation was the caufe of his introduction to 

Lord 
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Lord Townfhend, who afterwards brought 
him into Parliament for Tamwortn. It is 
to be obferved that there is no difgrace in 
the tranfa6tion. There are other gentle¬ 
men who owe their advancment to their 
pens. Mr. Cooper (now Sir Grey Cooper, 
Bart.) another young Barrifter in the Tem¬ 
ple, wrote a pamphlet on the Change of the 
Miniftry in 1756, called A Pair of Spe£ia- 
cles for Short Sighted Politicians, which in- 
troduced him to Lord Rockingham, who 
made him one of the Secretaries to the 
Treafury for it, and likewife gave him a 
penlion to take place whenever he was re¬ 
moved, becaufe he could not return to the 
Bar. 

Lord Thurlow was not much known at 
the Bar. He made his debut as an orator 
in Parliament, where he has fhewn that he 
pollelfed very ftrong powers, found manly 
fenfe, and a moll dignified manner, that has 
never failed to imprefs conviftion. When 
pleading at the Bar of the Houfe of Lords, 
it has been obferved that he has (truck Lord 
Mansfield with fear and trembling. 


As 
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As Lord Chancellor his decrees have 
given univerfal fatisfadion. They were ve¬ 
ry rarely appealed from, and only one has 
been reverfed. He has principally attach¬ 
ed himfelf to the Marquis of Bath and the 
Marquis of Stafford. From the hours of 
conviviality, the acquaintance became af- 
fedion. He has uniformly fupported, from 
the moment of his entrance into office, ex¬ 
cept towards the dole of the laft Seffion, 
when he oppofed Mr. Rofe’s bill, and a bill 
of Mr. Pitt’s concerning finance. His con- 
dud on the Regency bulinefs, refleded great 
honour on his Lordffiip, and was highly ap¬ 
proved by the public. But having, as hath 
been obferved, oppofed Mr. Pitt in the laft 
Sefiion of Parliament, Mr. Pitt refolved 
to refisjn if the Chancellor was not remov- 
ed. The decifion was with his Majelly. 
One of them mull go out. If Mr. Pitt had 
gone out, many would have followed him. 
The Chancellor carried nobody. His Ma- 
jefty decided to part with his Chancellor. 
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LORD BELGRAVE. 


Charus amicis. 


LORD GOWER. 

Set vis tranqu'tllus in undis. 

H IS Lordfhip difeharged his duties as an 
ambaflador at Paris, during a very diffi¬ 
cult and perilous time, with honour to him- 
felf and fatisfadlion to his fovereign.—But he 
gave no dinners at Paris to the writer of the 
Jockey Club—nor lent him any money. 
Reader, thefe are his Lordffiip’s faults. 


LORD EDWARD BENTINCK. 


Purus ab omtii labe. 


LORD GEORGE H. CAVENDISH. 


Inculpatus. 


LORD JOHN TOWNSHEND. 


Pojl tot naufragia portum, 

L 


MR. 
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MR. JUSTICE BULLER. 

Hilarifque, 1tuV.cn cum ponder:, virius . St AT. 

u NDER this character the writer of the 
Jockey Club has thought proper to in¬ 
troduce certain cuftoms, or abufes as he 
terms them, in the King’s - Bench prifon, in 
which prifon he having paffed feveral months, 
it is poffible that his delcription may, in fome 
degree, be true. But what connection has 
Mr. Buller with them? He neither created 
them nor authorifed them. 

Next comes a moft violent attack upon all 
attornies in their profeffional capacity. Some 
part of the heavy charge he brings may be 
very true, refpccting fome attornies; but it 
is certainly not true againft every gentleman 
in that line; for it is well known, that there 
are in it many as well-bred gentlemen, as - 
gentle in manners, and poffefilng as much true 
tendernefs, as any of the mod benevolent 
characters in phyfic or furgery. But can¬ 
dour muft admit, that there are feveral of 
the profeffion of attornies, who are not only 

a difr 
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a difgrace to the profeffion, but a difgrace to 
human nature ; they are the pell of fociety ; 
capable of any, and of every, a£t that can de¬ 
grade the nature and character of man. And 
it is incumbent upon every court, as well for 
its own honour, as for the credit of the laws, 
that when the conduct of any fuch perfon 
comes before them, either immediately, or re¬ 
latively only, to oi'der an inquiry to be made, 
and to punifli the delinquent; in order to 
prevent the practice of abufe, and delufion in 
others. The profeffors of the law can never 
be too pure. Nothing but preventing abufe 
in the praftitioners, can fecure to the laws 
their proper refpeft and authority. A bafe 
attorney is the vileft character upon earth. • 

Mr. Buller’s opinion of the law in cafes of 
libels has been controverted by Mr. Erfkine. 
But it does not yet feem to be decided which 
of them is right. Mr. Fox’s bill on libels does 
not go far enough to eftablilh Mr. Erfkine’s 
doctrine, nor is it ftrong to overturn the 
Judge’s. It is not quite certain whether that 
bill will do much good to the caufe it was 
intended to ferve; and it may be a doubt, 
L 2 whether 
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whether it has not armed the Judge with 
more power than he had before ; for, under 
this bill, he can fay to the Jury, that the libel 
he is trying is falfe, fcandalous, malicious, 
feditious, treafonable, and all the other epi¬ 
thets ufually applied on thefe occafions in. 
indidments and informations : Whereas, for¬ 
merly, he only laid, that whether the matter 
charged was a libel, or not, belonged to the 
Court to determine. It may be permitted to 
obferve, that this fort of referve was lefs 
likely to have fo great an influence over a 
Jury, than the latitude now given to the Judge, 
to denounce the matter in queftion, by any 
terms and epithets he pleafes. It is true, the 
Juries may, without fear or controul, aflert 
and exercife their rights: But how feldom do 
we hear of Juries, in cafes of libel, ading 
otherwife than as the Judge direds them ? 

Here it cannot be improper to fay a few 
words on this fubjed, which has made fo 
much noife in the world. 

And firft, it mull be faid, becaufe all ex¬ 
perience has Ihewn it, that the crime of libel 

is 
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is a mere matter of opinion. The fame paper 
is a libel one day, and none another. It is 
fometimes a libel in Weftminfter-Hall and 
none at Guildhall (witnefs the trials of Ju¬ 
nius’s Letters). A matter of fuch uncertainty, 
which affe£ts the moll valuable privilege we 
have, and is fo often the ruin of individuals, 
ought to be fettled upon fome folid and per¬ 
manent bafis. There cannot exift a greater 
grievance in any country, than that the 
criminal law, in a matter of fuch importance, 
fhould be difcrct 'ionary. There fhould be fomc 
marks, or limits, by which a libel can be 
known. No man at prefent knows what is 
a libel. Any thing that contains a reflc&ion 
upon any perfon, is called a libel. Any thing 
that tends to excite diftruft in or of the go¬ 
vernment, is called a libel. If thefe pofitions 
are true, there can be no fuch thing as a li¬ 
berty of the prefs. It is fcarcely poflible to 
compofe a writing, of any kind, that may 
not controvert fome man’s opinion. If Lett- 
fom writes again!! Mayerfbach, it is a libel: 
If Mayerfbach reflects upon Lettfom, it is a 
libel : And yet the Public may profit by the 

contro- 
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controverfy. If a rafcally attorney, or any 
other infamous character, is expofed, he calls 
it a libel; although fuch expofure is an a£t- 
of public fervicc, by putting mankind on their 
guard againft fuch characters. If a fcavenger 
is arraigned at the bar of the Public for not 
cleaning the ftreets, he calls it a libel. In a 
word, every man of common fenfe muft fee 
that the affair of libel is capable of being con- 
ftrued, and extended to every thing that can 
be poflibly thought or imagined. Then, in 
anfwer to this, it is laid down as law, that no 
man has a right to complain of another— 
he muft leek redrefs at law: That is, in plain 
Englifh, a {landing army of lawyers is to be 
kept up and maintained by the Public ; and 
for the particular profit and maintenance of 
this army only, an infinite number of frivo¬ 
lous, vexatious, • malicious, and conftructive 
crimes, are to be encouraged, countenanced, 
and legalized ; when public fhame would do 
more to check and correct the guilty, than a 
thoufand profecutions for libels. The prels 
in all thefe cafes is the belt monitor and 
corrector. 


With 
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With refpcft to the other pofition, that any 
writing which tends to excite diflruft in go¬ 
vernment is a libel—it is infinitely more 
alarming and dangerous than the other. 

If every writing of this kind be a libel, then 
all the papers which accelerated the Revolu¬ 
tion, by which the prefent family came to the 
crown,' were libels : Every paper that com¬ 
plains of any public grievance, is a libel : 
Every paragraph in every newfpaper, that 
blames the conduit of any miniftcr, is a libel: 
In fhort, it is impoffible to fay what political 
writing is not a libel, unlefs it be a panegy¬ 
ric on government. This is perfectly gag¬ 
ging the prefs. And it is impofiible that any 
liberty can ex ill where fuch cllfcreiion is 
lodged ; for it is in the diferetion of the Mi- 
niftry, and the Attorney General, to denounce 
any writing a libel, that they think proper 
to call fo. 


Enough has been faid to convince any per- 
fon of the danger of a diferetionary power. 
There certainly ought to be feme certain 
points efiabii/hed, by which a libel fhall be 

known. 
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known. Or If this is not to be done, though 
it can be as eafily done as any other part of 
the criminal law can be fettled and afcertained; 
cither permit the prefs to be as free as air, as 
it is in America and France ; or put it at once 
under the reftraint of a licenfer. This laft 
was Lord Mansfield’s idea of the liberty of 
the prefs. In feveral of his charges to Juries 
on trials for libels, he has faid, that the true 
meaning of the liberty of the prefs was no 
more than this, a liberty to print that book or 
paper ‘without a licenfe, which formerly he 
[the defendant] might print with one. 

Mr. Schiefner, in his late work, entitled, 
An Explanation of the Practice of Law, makes 
fome very pertinent obfervations on this very 
interefting lubjedt of libel. The following is 
a part of what he fays : 

“ Several of my friends have urged me 
to give my fentiments on the fubjedt of libel, 
as to the conftitutional legality of the attorney- 
general’s filing informations ex officio. As to 
that, I beg leave to obferve, that I do not be¬ 
lieve, in any one cafe whatever, that fitch 
power was ever made ufe of for the public 
good. So great a power, lodged in the hands 
of any one individual, be that perl'on who he 
3 may, 
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fnay, let his private character be ever fo good, 
or his public abilities ever lo great, muft not 
alone be dangerous, but abfolutely pernicious. 
Judge Blackftone, in treating of the court of 
King’s Bench i, has indireBly thrown th zgreatefl 
farcafm on this part of our laws that ever man 
did. He tells you, that in this court has re- 
fulted all that was good and falutary in the 
court of Star Chamber. I have only this 
queftion to afk, What ever was good and falu¬ 
tary in that court? And can there be any room 
to doubt, that the oppreflions following from 
its decrees were among the firft caufes that 
contributed to the ruin of Charles the Firft ? 
Can there be a doubt but that they alienated 
from the breaftsof the people their love for their 
fovereign ? Is it then an unfair inference to 
draw, that the fame, or a fimilar caufe, which 
loft King Charles his monarchy, and his head 
into the bargain, may lofe us our valuable 
conftitution? For informations ex ojfficio are 
the Star Chamber of the prefenl day. Having 
then called the mode of tiling informations ex 
officio unconftitutional, I ought, no doubt, to 
point out what is the conftitutional method of 
proceeding in fuch cafes. This, then, fhortlv 
is, that a bill be prcfented to a grand jury ,; for 
by thofe laws which regulate the liberties of 
Englilhmen, no man, in a criminal cafe, ought 
to be condemned but by the judgment of 
tw r enty-four of his peers, at leaft twelve of the 
grand jury, and the whole of the petit jury. 

M The 
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The firft are to find whether there be good 
caufe of accufation ; the fecond, whether there 
be fuch proof as ought to go to conviction.— 
And certainly the firft is not lefs neceflary 
than the fecond, I fee no reafon why the at¬ 
torney-general fhould not prefent his bill be¬ 
fore a grand jury, as well as a private indivi¬ 
dual. There would be no fort of danger, were 
his caufe a juft one, but the fame attention 
would be paid by a grand jury to a complaint 
coming from him, as from any other perfon.” 

On the practice of profecuting a libel crimi¬ 
nally, Mr. Schiefner fays as follows: 

“ So far as regards libel in particular, 
which has already been defined a man’s being 
abufed, either in writing or in print, I queftion 
much if it ought to be the fubjeCt of a crimi¬ 
nal profecution at all; for if any man have re¬ 
ceived any damage, or be likely to receive 
any, as the cafe may be, why not refer him 
to his civil a&ion ? The law, in that refpeCt, 
feems perfectly competent to make the injured 
party every reparation; and I am fure, in 
every cafe that I have feen, juries have always 
been very ready to give ample damages in cafes 
of defamation, wherever the reafon of the 
thing teemed fo to direCt. I know very well, 
thofe who take the other fide of the queftion, 
will urge, what are you to do with a black¬ 
guard. 
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guard , who is, perhaps, not worth a (hilling? 
How are you to recover any damages of him 
who has not a farthing to pay? You will not 
even get your colls of him. To be fure, this 
appears, at firft, very good reafoning, but it 
is a fophiftry that ought to be refitted \ Suppofe 
you profecute criminally, what damages do 
you get then ? The fine goes to the King. 
And what colls do you get? None at all: For 
colls are never given to plaintiffs in criminal 
cafes. Confequently, if any one man profe¬ 
cute another criminally, the profecutor is fure 
to be the cods out of pocket. But then it will 
be urged, the court will inflict the punifh- 
ment of imprifonment upon him; but fo you 
yourfelf may, for you may take him in exe¬ 
cution for the damages and colls, and keep him 
in jail till he pay you. But then he may pay 
and get free, fay you ; why then you receive 
every rejlitution that a jury of your country¬ 
men thought proper to give you. You may 
alk, perhaps, can the crown bring an action 
for damages? Moll undoubtedly fo ; for it is 
daily done in the court of Exchequer, for the 
recovery of penalties. Therefore, if the 
crown can bring an adlion in one cafe, where 
is its incompatibility to bring one in another? 

“ True and genuine freedom can only be 
fupported by polfeffing the liberty of l'oeaking, 
writing, printing or publilhing, in the molt 
free, open, and unequivocal manner. 

Mi 
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“ The practice of the law fhould be ren¬ 
dered plain and eafy; it fhould be, in the em¬ 
phatic language of fcripture, fo plain, ‘ that 
every man ivho runs may read' Render it fo, 
and you will have no occafion for an attorney- 
general to file ex officio information. 

“ Nothing fhould have induced me to have 
at all touched upon it, but that I think the 
whole bufinefs of libel perfectly an offence of 
civil, and not of criminal cognifance; or at 
the utmoft, if the attorney-general fhould 
have the power of proceeding criminally, 
‘ That he prefent his bill, like another man 
. who has a profecution to commence at the fuit 
of the King, to a grand jury.’ For the King 
is plaintiff in all criminal proceedings, though 
at the inftance of a private profecutor, who fo 
prefers his bill. Why, then, I want to know, 
fhould not accufations be prefented the fame 
way, where the King is plaintiff upon the in* 
formation of his public officer i 1 ” 


Right 
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Right IIon. EDMUND BURKE. 


Erecils auribus adjlant. 


"PHIS is another gentleman who owes his ad¬ 
vancement to his literary talents. When 
the change of the miniftry took place in the 
year 1765, the late William Fitzherbert, of 
Tiffington, in Derbyfhire, Efq. carried him to 
the Marquis of Rockingham, who made him 
his Secretary. This was his firft introduction. 
To Mr. Fitzherbert he was known as a lite¬ 
rary character. He had no other at that time. 
The firft time he fpoke in Parliament (being 
elected by Lord Rockingham’s intereft) was 
on the repeal of the American ftamp aft.— 
When he fat down, Lord Chatham (then Mr. 
Pitt) rofe, and complimented him highly on 
his firft fpeech, and recommended him to 
purfue his happy and promifing talent for ora¬ 
tory. 

Lord Chatham’s penetration was quickly 
confirmed. Mr. Burke became, in a ftiort 
time, the firft fpeaker in the Houfe of Com- 

mons.' 
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mons. An eminent writer of the prefent age 
has faid, “ he is the only man fince the age 
of Cicero, who has united the talents of 
fpeaking and writing with irrefiftible force 
and elegance.” His confiftency, atid fide¬ 
lity to his party, are proverbial. He has re¬ 
peatedly rejected the higheft and moft flatter¬ 
ing offers, made with a view of detaching 
him from his friends. Nothing could fhake 
his integrity. His conduct in private life is as 
amiable as in public life it is refpe&able.— 
His character as a writer will endure as long 
as our language. He will be honoured by all 
pofterity with the title of being one of the 
finefl Englifh daffies. 

The fervices he has done to his country are 
innumerable. The many laws which owe their 
origin to his wifdom; which have corrected 
an infinite number of abufes, of the moft in¬ 
tricate and complicated nature, fhew that he 
poffefles the foundeft judgment, the ftrongeft 
mind, and the moft acute penetration of any 
man in the Houfe of Commons. Calumny 
and falfehood may attempt to revile and 
blacken fuch a character, but all impartial 
perfons will defpife and deteft the fidion, the 

malice, 
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malice, and the art, by which unfounded 
flanders are produced and fupported. 

The principal attack that has been • made 
on Mr. Burke’s character, is on account of 
his conftant and uniform oppofition to all the 
projects which have been offered for what is 
called a reformation of Parliament . This mat¬ 
ter is, no doubt, of great and ferious import¬ 
ance to the public; and is particularly fo at 
this time, not only becaufe the feveral gentler 
men who are defirous of reform, are fupported 
in their opinions by people of great confidera- 
tion, and of great numbers, but becaufe va¬ 
rious fentiments of reform are extended to 
Ireland and Scotland. 

i 

But leaving thofe kingdoms out of the 
queftion at prefent, Mr. Burke has fteadily 
oppofed the meafure in England, upon prin¬ 
ciple, and upon conviction of its inutility, 
danger, and folly; no matter by whom 
brought forward. On this point he has dif¬ 
fered from Mr. Fox ; and this circumftance 
{hews that he ads upon his own principles, 
regularly and confidently. 


3 
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The writer of the Jockey Club having de¬ 
voted a confiderable portion of his pamphlets, 
in different parts, to a ftrong recommendation 
of this popular but delufive opinion; it be¬ 
comes one of the moft effential parts of an an- 
fwer, to refute thefe vague and wild chimeras. 

Much has been faid, in an infinite number 
of publications, of the neceffity of a reform of 
Parliament. Every argument has been urged, 
and every fait has been Hated, that can give 
countenance and force to the requeft. 

But, as the arguments and the fails on the 
other fide have not been given, with either the 
fame activity or zeal, no reader can, in this 
place, deem it improper to ftate a few of the 
hitter, that the public may be the better en¬ 
abled to judge of both fides of the queftion.—* 
And it will from thence be feen whether Mr. 
Burke has reafon on his fide, or not. 

Taking this argument, therefore, in its re- 
fpeitive divifions or claffes, the firft that pre- 
fents itfelf is that relpeiting annual Parlia¬ 
ments. 


Thofe 
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Thofe who are for annual parliaments have 
faid, that they are an Englifhman’s birth-right; 
and that any parliament chofen othervvife than 
for one year only, is an illegal parliament; 
that the electing of a member of parliament 
for a longer term than one year, is a depriva¬ 
tion, or fufpenfion, of the exercife of the 
people’s right of franchife. 

The plain anfwet to thefe bold aflertions is, 
that the claim to a right of annual parliaments 
was never made, nor was the right, as fuch, 
ever exercifed. The fimple fatts will confute 
every aflertion that has been made upon this 
part of the fubje£t. 

The firft fummons of reprefentatives of the 
people was in the year 1264, the 49th of 
Henry III. 5 and confequently this was the firft 
time of ele&ing them. There was no law 
made reflecting the duration of parliament. 
Nor can any argument be drawn for, or againft, 
the queftion, from the cuftom of thofe early 
times; for there was no regular cuftom.—- 
Some years parliament fat twice in the fame 
year; and at other times there was no parlia-* 
ment foi feveral years. This irregularity 
Caufed a ftatute to be made, in the 4th of Ed- 
N ward 
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ward III. for the holding of parliaments an¬ 
nually. It is here that the miftake feems to 
have been made in the claim to annual parlia¬ 
ments. The claimants affert, that new par¬ 
liaments were called annually in this reign, 
by a ftatute which has not been repealed. 
And upon this afiertion they build their hy- 
pothefis, that the people have a right , by law, 
to e!e£t a new parliament every year. But 
had they read the ftatute throughout, or con- 
fulted the fubfequent ftatutes of the 36th of 
Edward III. cap. 10. or the 2d of Richard II. 
nu. 28. they would have feen their error. 
Neither the 4th of Edward III. nor the two 
fubfequent ftatutes above named, authorife, 
or even mention, that a new parliament fhall 
be elected annually. 

All the three ftatutes were made for a very 
different purpofe; and that purpofe is ex- 
preffed in them. There can be no doubts 
raifed upon the l'ubjedt, becaul'e the thing is 
perfedtly clear; conftrudtion is out of the 
queftion. The purpofe and power of thofe 
ftatutes are purely for the redrefs ofgrievances . 
They fay, “ That parliaments fhall be held an¬ 
nually (not a word about newJ t and that they 
2 fliall 
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fhall not be prorogued, or dijfolved, until all 
the petitions and bills before them are anfwered 
and redreffed.” This, or rather thefe laws, 
are no more than obliging the King to order 
the parliament to meet every year-, and this has 
been either wilfully, or I will fay foolifhly, 
miftaken, and conftrued into a filly meaning 
concerning the election di annual parliaments, 
although nothing can be fo foreign to the true 
intent and meaning of the ftatutes; which 
may be further and more clearly feen by ths 
fubfequent ftatutes. 

The parliament which met at Weftminfter, 
on the 17th of September 1397, nth of Ri¬ 
chard II. (when all the ftatutes above men¬ 
tioned were recent in every one’s memory), 
met again at Shrewfbury, on the 29th of Ja¬ 
nuary in the following year ; and held its fe - 
cond feffion there. See Cotton’s Abr. pp. 
367, 371. Tyrrel, p. 964. Rymer’s Feed, 
tom.’8. p. 21. 

The Journals of the Commons commence 
with the reign of Edward VI. The firft vo¬ 
lume opens with the firjl feffion of the firft 
parliament of that King; which lafted from 
N 2 Novem- 
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November 8, 1547, t0 December 23, 1347. 
The fecond feffion (exprefsly diftinguifhed by 
the word fecond) from November 24, 1548, 
to March 14, 1548-9. The third feffion (in 
like manner diftinguifhed by the word third) 
from November 4, 1549, to February 1, 
1549-50. The fourth feffion (in like manner 
diftinguifhed by the word fourth) from Ja¬ 
nuary 23, 1550, to April 15, 1552; when 
this parliament was diflolved. See vol. i. p f 

n 

The frf parliament of Queen Elizabeth met 
on the 23d of January 1558-9, and was dif- 
folved on the 8th of May in the fame year. 
She called no parliament until the 12th of Ja¬ 
nuary 1562-3, when the firf feffion of her fe- 
fond parliament began, and continued until 
April 10, 1563 ; at which time it was pro T 
rogued to October in the fame year; and af¬ 
terwards was prorogued five more different 
times; fo that the fecond feffion did not begin 
until September 30, 1566, and continued till 
January 2, 1566-7, when it was diffolved. 
Her tSird parliament was not called until the 
2d of April 1571, when it fat only till May 
29 of the fame year, and was then diffolved, 

Her 
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Her fourth parliament fat on the 8th of May 
1572, the firjl felfion of which lafted only 
till 30th of June of the fame year. The fe~ 
cond feflion (of this, her fourth parliament) did 
not begin until the 8th of February 1575, and 
continued to only March 15 of the fame year. 
This parliament, fays Sir Simon D’Ewes, 
page 204, was prorogued at leaft twenty-five 
times. The third feffion did not commence 
until January 16, 1580, and continued to 
March 18 of the fame year; and after feven- 
teen more prorogations, the parliament was 
diffolved in April 1583. 

The parliament in the reign of James I. 
fat about eight days in three years, and was 
not dilfolved until the ninth year of his reign. 

Many more proofs might be given; but 
thefe are enough to fhew, that the affertions 
of former parliaments fitting only one felfion, 
find of their being dilfolved and eledled annu¬ 
ally, are not fupported by either law or prac¬ 
tice. 

In 1641 the firft triennial act was palfed.— 
'J’hc a 61 did not fay that a new parliament 

fhould 
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fhould be defied every three years, but “ that 
there (hall be a /effort held once in three 
years at leaft.” 

In 1664 the a£t was repealed by the long 
parliament, becaufe fome parts of it were fup- 
pofed to entrench upon the prerogative. At 
the fame time another law was made, faying, 
“ That the fitting and holding of parliaments 
fhall not be intermitted above three years at 
the moft.” 

The laft authority I fhall quote, upon this 
point, is Mr. Juftice Blackftone, who, in his 
Commentaries, fays (after fhewing “ That 
no parliament can be convened by its own 
authority, or by the authority of any, ex¬ 
cept the King alone”), “ That by the 
ancient ftatutes of the realm, he (the King) 
is bound to convoke a parliament every 
year, or oftner, if need be. Not that he is, 
or ever was, obliged by thefe ftatutes to 
call a new parliament every year-, but only 
to permit a parliament to fit annually for the 
redrefs of grievances, and difpatch of bufi- 
nefs, if need be. Thefe laft words are fo 
loofe and vague, that fuch of our monarchs 
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as were inclined to govern without parlia¬ 
ments, neglected the convoking them, fome- 
times for a very confiderable period, under 
pretence that there was no need of them. 
But to remedy this, by the ftatute 16 Car. 
II. c. i. it is enacted, that the fitting and 
holding of parliaments {hall not be inter¬ 
mitted above three years at the mod. And 
by the ftatute i W. and M. ft. 2. c. 2. it is 
declared to be one of the rights of the peo¬ 
ple, that for redrefs of all grievances, and 
for the amending, ftrengthening, and pre- 
ferving the laws, parliaments ought to be 
held frequently.” 

This indefinite word frequently , occafioned 
the a<ft, commonly called the triennial aft, 
which pafled in 1694; and which en¬ 
acted, “ That a new parliament fhould be 
called every third year, and that the prefent 
parliament fhould be dilfolved before the 
firft of January 1695-6.” This is the firft 
law that limited the prerogative to any period 
of duration. 

I will make but one more obfervation, 
which will reduce the matter to a very fimple 
alternative. 

If 
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If the freeholders and freemen have a right 
to an annual election, the King has no right 
to diffolve the parliament; becaufe the diffo- 
lution would take place at the end of the an¬ 
nual fefiion, as a thing of courfe. If the 
claim to fuch right is juft, the prerogative to 
diffolve whenever the crown fees fit, is an 
ufurpation. If the prerogative is juft, the 
claim to fuch right is an attempt at ufurpa¬ 
tion. 


All thefe precedents and points are clear, 
with refpedt to the duration of parliament. 

Let us now proceed to the fadts and argu¬ 
ments refpecting the grand franchife, or right 
of election in the people. The.advocates for 
the reform of parliament do not ftop with a 
claim of right to annual parliaments; but they 
demand a farther alteration; which is, that 
the right of voting, or electing members of 
parliament, fhall be extended to all the inha¬ 
bitants of the kingdom, of whatfoever degree 
or condition: And fome of thefe advocates 
proceed farther, and fay, that a certain num¬ 
ber of boroughs fhall be disfranchifed. It is 
a little parodoxical, to demand a - franchife 
for thofe who never enjoyed it, and deny the 

exercife 
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exercife of it in thofe who have fuppofed it to 
be an inheritance. 

Before the reign of Henry III. there were 
no reprefentatives eleCted by the people.— 
It was after the battle of Lewes, 1264, when 
the barons had got Henry III. in their poffef- 
fion, that they began to form a fyfeem of re - 
prefentation , and refolved to have it confirmed. 
The pofture of affairs rendered the calling of 
this parliament liable to fome difficulties. In¬ 
deed it was done in the King’s name, who 
could not oppofe it. But the victorious ba¬ 
rons were not willing thofe of the contrary 
party fhould be fummoned. Thefe difficul¬ 
ties put the barons upon contriving how to 
make this affembly (which had hitherto con- 
fifted of only the barons and clergy) more ge¬ 
neral\ and give it a greater air of authority.— 
To this end they made the King fign commif- 
fions, appointing in each county certain offi¬ 
cers, called confervators ; they were fimilar 
to fheriffs. The Earl of Leicefter, who was at 
the head of the victorious barons, next obliged 
the King to fign orders to thefe confervators, 
to fend up four knights in each county to fit 
in the enfuing parliament, as reprefentatives 

O of 
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of their refpe£tive fhires. In the next parlia¬ 
ment it was altered to two knights for each 
countv ; and this number has continued ever 
iince. Thus did reprefentation commence; 
not in the juftice of the thing, but in the po¬ 
licy of the man who gave it, fubftituting thefe 
knights of the fhire for thofe barons whom 
he did not chufe to fummon. 

The prefent Lord Camelford ftates the mat¬ 
ter in thefe words: “ The lirfl writs, in the 
reign of Henry III. lummoned to parliament 
none but knights of the fhire; they were con- 
fidered as a complete reprefentation of the peo¬ 
ple. But how was their equality adjufted? 
By affigning the fame number of reprefenta- 
tives to the county of Rutland, as to the coun¬ 
ties of Devon, Somerfet, Lincoln, and York. 
Is there fcarcelv a greater inequality to be 
ftatcd in the prefent reprefentation ? To thefe, 
which I have ever thought to be the true re- 
prefentatives of the people at large, were added 
the great cities, and by degrees large towns, 
places of note, and even inconfiderable villages. 
By what rule they were added it is difficult 
to fay; certainly not by any rule of equal re¬ 
prefentation, or the uniform importance of 

the 
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the places that were honoured with this pri¬ 
vilege. The prerogative at that time was 
held competent to grant fuch privileges, as it 
granted the privileges of corporations and im¬ 
munities as it thought expedient; and fuch 
beneficial or honorary privileges have ever 
been held among the moft facred rights that 
we pofiefs. Is it fit, is it expedient, to try 
thefe chartered privileges at this time of day, 
by a new rule, that never did apply to them r” 

Whatever was the right of ele&ion before 
the reign of Henry VI. is not precifely 
known; but it is certain that the elections 
were diforderly and outrageous , owing to ex~ 
cejfive numbers of people. To remedy this 
grievance, the flat. of 8 Henry VI. c. 7. was 
made, which fays, “ That whereas' knights 
of the {hire had of late been chofen by outra¬ 
geous and exccjjive numbers of people, and of 
[mallfubftance , for the future, the faid knights 
fhall be elected in every county, by people 
dwelling and refident in the faid counties, 
whereof every one fhall have in lands or te- 
nements to the value of forty fhillings by the 
year at leaft,” &c. 
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By the 23d of Henry VI. reprefentatives 
were given to the Welfh counties on the fame 
principle of limitation, as to the right of voting, 
to prevent diforderly and tumultuous eleftions 
by excelfive numbers of people. And this li¬ 
mitation was again confirmed, for the fame 
reafons, 35 Henry VIII. in the a£t allowing 
knights for the county of Chefter; which Ri¬ 
chard II. had made a county palatine. And 
this limitation was again confirmed, a third 
time, by an a£i of the 25th of Charles II. al¬ 
lowing knights for Durham, another county 
palatine. 

The cafe of Durham was attended by a 
circumftance, which marks the'fenfe of parlia-r 
ment, upon this very point of equal' reprefent- 
ation, in the ftrongeft manner. There were 
fpeculators in thofe daysj but the found judg¬ 
ment of parliament rejected their reveries. 
When the Durham bill was engroffed, Sir 
Thomas Meres (March 26, 1668) moved, 
“ That the {hires may have an increafe of 
knights, and that fome of the fmall boroughs, 
where there were but fevv electors, may be 
taken away, and.this to make part of the Dur-r 
ham bill.” Mr. Vaughan faid, “ If we have 

all 
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all our members here, we have no room for 
them. If we bring in more members, we 
may, by the fame reafon, multiply them to as 
many more. The county of York has many, 
but they may as well put in for knights of 
every riding.” See Grey’s Debates, vol. i. 
p. 120. But the Houfe, rather than agree to 
this, threw out the •whole bill, upon a divifion, 
as the leaft, evil. See Commons Journals, 
vol. ix. p. 69. In March 1G73 the Durham 
bill was revived; and being now confined to 
the fingle objeSI of the county, it palled. 

To thefe citations, I beg leave to add only 
one more; and that is, part of an addrefs 
from Junius, to the fociety who called tliem- 
felves'the Supporters of the Bill of Rights; oc- 
cafioned by an idea which prevailed among 
fome fpeeulative people at that time (ten years 
ago), of disfranchifing what they called the 
rotten boroughs. Junius was no friend to ar¬ 
bitrary monarchy, nor to arbitrary ariftocracy, 
and yet he writes thus to the fociety upon 
the fubjedt of thefe boroughs : 

“ As to the cutting away the rotten bo- 
r.oughs, I am as much offended as any man, 

at 
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at feeing fo many of them under the influence 
of the crown, or at the difpofal of private per- 
fons; yet I own I have both doubts and appre- 
henfions, in regard to the remedy you pro- 
pcfe. I fhn.ll be charged, perhaps, with an 
unufual want of political intrepidity, when I 
honeftly confefs to you, that 1 am' ftartled at 
the idea of fo extenfive an amputation. In 
the firft place, I queftion the power dc jure, 
of the legiflature, to disfranchife a number of 
boroughs upon the general ground of improv¬ 
ing the conftitution. There cannot be a doc¬ 
trine more fatal to the liberty and property we 
are contending for, than that which confounds 
the idea of a fuprenie and arbitrary legiflature. 
I need not point out to you the fatal pur- 
pofes to which it has been, and may be, ap¬ 
plied. If we are fincere in the political creed 
we profefs, there are many things which we 
eurirt to aflirm cannot be done bv Kings, 
Lords, and Commons. Among thefe I reckon 
the disfranchifing a borough with a general 
view to improvement. I confider it as equi¬ 
valent to robbing the parties concerned of their 
freehold, of their birth-right. I fay, that al¬ 
though this birth-right may be forfeited, or 

the 
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the exercife of it fufpended in particular cafes, 
it cannot be taken away by a general law, for 
any real or pretended purpofe of improving 
the conftitution. I believe there is no power 
in this country to make fucb a law. Suppofmg 
the attempt made, I am perfuaded you cannot 
mean that either King or Lords fhould take an 
active part in it. A bill which only touches 
the reprefentation of the people, mult origin¬ 
ate in the Houfe of Commons, in the forma¬ 
tion and mode of palling it. The exclufive 
right of the Commons muft be afferted as 
fcrupuloufly as in the cafe of a money-bill.— 
Now I fhould be glad to know by what kind 
of reafoning it can be’proved, that there is a 
power veiled in the reprefcntative to deftroy 
hisimmediate confrituent: From whence could 
he pollibly derive it? A courtier, I know, 
will be ready enough to maintain the affirma¬ 
tive. The dodtrine fuits him exadUy, be- 
caufe it gives an unlimited operation to the 
influence of the crown. But we mull hold a 
different language. It is no anfwer to me to 
fay, that the bill, when it pafles the Houfe of 
Commons, is the adt of the majority, and 
not of the reprefentatives of the particular bo¬ 
roughs 
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roughs concerned. If- the majority can dif* 
franchife ten boroughs, why not twenty ? 
"Why not the whole kingdom? Why fhould 
not they make their own feats in parliament 
for life ? For argument fake, I will now fup- 
pofe, that the expediency of the meafure, and 
the power of parliament, were unqueftionable; 
ftill you will find an in fu rm o u n table difficulty in 
the exclufion. When all your inftruments of 
amputation are prepared—when the unhappy 
patient lies bound at your feet, without the 
poflibility of refiftance, by what infallible rule 
will you direct the operation ? when you pro- 
pofe to cut away the rotten parts, can you 
tell us what parts are perfectly found ? Are 
there any certain limits, in fadl or theory, to 
inform you at what point you mull flop—at 
what point the mortification ends?—I have 
but one word to add—I would not give re- 
prefentatives to thofe great trading towns, 
which have none at prefent. If the merchant 
and the manufacturer mull be really repre- 
fented, let them become freeholders by their 
induftry, and let the reprefentation of the 
county be increaled. You will find the in¬ 
terruption of bufinel's in thofe towns, by the 
riots and cabals of election, too dear a price 
2 for 
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for the nugatory privilege of fending mem¬ 
bers to parliament.” 

Thefe arguments, and thefe reafons, are all 
of them fo weighty, that I fhall not preiume 
to add any thing to them, except the bare 
mention of a Ample fadt, of the borough of 
Orford being transferred to the ihtereft of 
Lord Hertford, during the late Lord Chat¬ 
ham’s laft adminiftration; which fhews his 
Lordfhip’s opinion of private, or family bo¬ 
roughs; that they were lefs dangerous in the 
hands of a,refpe£table family, deeply interefted 
in the profperity of the country, than if they 
were under the influence of the crown, or 
open to public temptation. 

A few words may be offered refpedling the 
gentlemen from the Weft and Eaft Indies (all 
of whom are not plunderers): Their long refi- 
dence abroad has precluded them from the 
poffibility of making any large acquaintance at 
home; yet their great property, and, perhaps, 
thorough knowledge of the Britifh poffeffions 
they have lived in, well entitle them to a feat 
in parliament when they come to England. If 
the empire is injured, they are the flrft who 

P are 
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are affected. Can there be either juftice or* 
policy in any plan which deprives parliament 
of the afliftance of thefe gentlemen? If the 
boroughs are disfranchifed, and the right of 
election made general, how are thefe gentle¬ 
men to come into parliament ? Will the voters 
of any locality cledt a ftranger, in preference 
to a gentleman well known in the neighbour¬ 
hood? When the interefts of Jamaica or Ben¬ 
gal are under confideration, can the gentle¬ 
man who has never been out of England* 
l'upport or oppofe a commercial regulation, fo 
ably or properly as the gentleman who has 
lived there ? 

There is an argument made ufe of by the 
reformers, in favour of a general right of 
election, which, on the firft reading, feems a 
little plaufible. They fay, that if the right 
of election were general, that is, in all the in¬ 
habitants, there would be lefs corruption; be- 
caufe it is impojfible for any candidate to bribe 
all the people. They are here fpeaking of 
cities and large towns, in which the inhabit¬ 
ants amount to fcveral thoufands. Admitting 
the impoflibility to the fulleft extent, and ad¬ 
mitting likewife, for a moment, all the fpecu- 

lations 
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•lations founded thereupon, let us try thefe ar¬ 
guments by fails. Weftminfter is the place 
where the right of eledlion comes neareft to 
• the propofition of all perfons having a right 
to vote. Every houfekeeper there has a right 
to vote for members of parliament; and if 
: there are two, or more, partners (even ten 
•or a fcore) in the fame houfe, they have all a 
right to' vote for the fame premifes. This is 
pretty general. Now all tliofe gentlemen who 
•know any thing of a contefted election in 
Weftminfter, muft know that it is one of the 
moft expenfive elections in England ; and the 
reafon that the ele&ions in Weftminfter are 
not oftener contefted, is the juft dread of the 
■ enormity of the expence. 

There never was a general right of election. 
The firft idea of parliament was by a fcleSlion. 
The original barons were no more than a fe- 
IctHion. The firft writs for counties were di¬ 
rected to a fcleElion ; then to particular cities 
and towns: What was that but a fele&ion ? A 
general right was never fuppofed to exift, 
from the firft day of reprefentation to the pre- 
fent hour. 
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If we admit that any innovation ought to 
be made in the prefent parliamentary confhitu- 
tion, the firft perfons who would claim, and 
unqueftionably would have a good claim, 
would be the national proprietors of the pub¬ 
lic funds, and the members of the monied 
companies, the Bank, Eaft-India, &c. Thefe 
poffeffing afpecies of property which' vras un¬ 
known to our anceftors, at the time that re- 
prefentation was given, have, as fuch, never 
been reprefented. Their weight and confe- 
quence, at this time, entitle them to the firft 
conlideration; yet they have never been 
known to complain. They are too wife not 
to know, that innovations in the conftitution 
would hazard the permanency, the fecurity, 
and the happinefs of it. 
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MR. PITT. 


No friend to faction > nor no dupe to zeal , 

Fee to all party hut the public weal. 

P. Whitehead. 


M R - PITT has fhewn himfelf both an able 
minifter, and a man of the world; that 

is, a man who knows and underftands man¬ 
kind. When he found the majority of Lord 
North’s parliament againft him, he did not 
refign, like his predecelfor Lord Lanfdowne: 
He had feen the folly of that meafure of his 
Lordfhip, and he profited by it. 

The conduct of the Coalition, in their op- 
pofition to Mr. Pitt, rendered them obnoxious 
to the nation. He took immediate advantage 
of that tide in the opinions of men, which 
at that moment flowed ftrong in his favour. 
He had a fufficient knowledge of human na¬ 
ture to fee its force ; and of penetration to 
difeover the ufe that might be derived from 

it. He chofe the happy moment to diflolve 

the 
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the parliament. Many leading chara&ers in 
the oppofition to him, loft their elections be- 
caufe they had oppofed him. He came with 
an hereditary . claim to the public fuffrage, 
from the weight and dignity of his father’s 
character. . Lord Lanfdowne, who firft in¬ 
troduced him into office, had not'fuch an ad¬ 
vantage. It is undoubtedly true, that Mr. 
Pitt’s friends made the moft of this circum- 
.ftance in his favour. But it is equally true, 
that Mr. Pitt, in early life, made the moft of 
every opportunity to improve himfelf. He 
vilited moft parts of England and Scotland. 
He took pains to deferve the public favour: 
.And that he has obtained it is notorioufly 
true. And it is alfo equally true, that his 
character, both private and public, moft 
amply teftifies to the prefent age, and will 
to the future, that his fame (hail wear well, 

for it has been virtuouflv earned. 

* 

His condudt, fince he became minifter, 
has been arraigned, like that of every other 
minifter; with the fame fort of temper, and 
with the fame fort of argument; the fame 
fpecies of envy, and the fame degree of en¬ 
mity. But the envy and the .argument have 

pro- 
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proceeded, pari pajfu , without eftablifhing 
any one polition to give them remembrance— 
to give a twinkling exiftence to the dying em-. 
hers of their languid flame. 

In a word, Mr. Pitt is the only minifter, 
fince his father, who has extinguifhed party 
and fecret influence ; who has united the 
court and people ; who has directed the feep- 
tre of the crown, and wielded the fhield of 
democracy; who has commanded where 
others have fupplicated; who has maintained 
his authority at St. James’s, and his cre¬ 
dit with the nation; who, never having be¬ 
trayed the confidence of the firft, nor facri- 
ficed the intereft of the laft, is more than 
rcfpe&ed in the clofet, and more than ad¬ 
mired by his country. 
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